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Straight Plays 





tARTS (Tem. 3334). Members only 
vs. 7.30 (Ex. Mon.), Sat. and Sun. 5.0 and 8.0 
THE PUBLIC PROSECUTOR 
Opening 12th November 
THE KIDDERS 
Faith Brook, Lyndon Brook. Leo Cicer 
THAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed., Sat. 2.30 
THE CHALK GARDEN 
Closing 9th November 
Commencing 21st November 
FLOWERING CHERRY 
Ralph Richardson, Celia Johnson 


*LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH (Riv. 4432) 
Commencing 7th November 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 3.0, Sat. 5.15 and 8.30 
THE QUEEN AND THE WELSHMAN 
Hilary Liddell, Edward Woodward, Edward Burnham 
Commencing 25th November 
THE DUBLIN PIKE FOLLIES 


Three week season 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
SUMMER OF THE SEVENTEENTH DOLL 
Ray Lawler, June Jago, Kenneth Warren 

‘OLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 

Evs. 7.15, Thurs. and Sat. 2.30 

HAMLET 
KING HENRY VI 
Part 1, 2 and 3 
Commencing 19th November 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE 


PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Re-opening 2nd December 
THE ENTERTAINER 
Laurence Olivier, Brenda de Banzie, George Reiph 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
A DEAD SECRET 
Paul Scofield, Megs Jenkins, Laidman Browne 


tROYVAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.15 
LOOK BACK IN ANGER 
Alec McCowen, Clare Austin, Anna Steele 
Commencing end of November 
REQUIEM 
Ruth Ford, Zachary Scott, Bertice Reading 





Comedies 





ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Evs. 6.20 & 8.45 
THE LOVEBIRDS 
Ronald Shiner and Jill Day 
*+CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8. Thurs. 2.45, Sat 5.15 and 8.15 
COMPAGNIE DE MIME MARCEL MARCEAL 
Commencing 15th November 
THE HAPPIEST MILLIONAIRE 


Robert Beatty, Heather Thatcher, Maureen Swanson, 


Danie! Massey 
CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.30, Thurs. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS 
DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 7.30. Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
THE BRIDE AND THE 3ACHELOR 
Cicely Courtneidge, Robertson Hare, Naunton Wayne 
GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.40 
SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE CROWN 
Thora Hird 
GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
NUDE WITH VI@GLIN 
Michael Wilding, Kathleen Harrison. Zena Dare 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 
Note Shows marked + will have their first 
performances during November. 


HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 
Barry Nelson, Leslie Dwyer, Timothy Bateson 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.0 
ROAR LIKE A DOVE 
Paul McGrath, Evelyn Varden, Anne Kimbell, 
John McCallum, Anthony Ireland 


PRINCES (Tem. 5696) 
Bvs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 6.0 and 8.30 
MAN OF DISTINCTION 
Anton Walbrook, Moira Shearer 


ST. MARTIN'S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
ODD MAN IN : 
Donald Sinden, Muriel Paviow, Derek Farr 


SAVILLE (Tem. 4011) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 2.30 and 8.0 
THE EGG 
Nigel! Patrick, Miriam Karlin, Austin Trevor 
STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
SATLOR BEWARE! 
Peggy Mount 


WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
Evs. 8.0. Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
DEAR DELINQUENT 
Anna Massey, David Tomlinson, Joan Haythorne 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat, 5.15 & 8.15 
DRY ROT 
Brian Rix, Basil Lord, Leo Franklyn 


WINTER GARDEN (Hol. 8881) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 and 8.15 
SILVER WEDDING 
Evelyn Laye, Frank Lawton, Marie Lohr 


Thrillers 


AMBASSADORS (Tem, 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 


DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
THE HOUSE BY THE LAKE 
Flora Robson, Andrew Cruickshank, 











Musicals 


ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Mon. to Fri. 7.30, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
MEET ME BY MOONLIGHT 
Michael Denison, Sophie Stewart 


+COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 
Mon. to Thurs. 7.30, Fri. and Sat. 5.45 and 8.45 
DAMN YANKEES 
Last weeks 
Commencing 14th November 
BELLS ARE RINGING 
Janet Blair, George Gaynes, Allyn McLerie 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
GRAB ME A GONDOLA 
Joan Heal, Denis Quilley 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
FREE AS AIR 
New Julian Slade Musical 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.0 
SALAD DAYS 
WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3628) 
Evs 8.30, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE BOY FRIEND 
Anthony Hayes and Patricia Webb 











Revues and Variety 





APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 8.15, Wed. and Sat. 5.15 and 8.15 
FOR AMUSEMENT ONLY 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8.30, Wed. and Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
SHARE MY LETTUCE 
Kenneth Williams, Maggie Smith 


DOMINION (Mus. 2176) 
Evs. 8.0, Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2.45 
THE JUDY GARLAND SHOW 
Limited season 


FORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat 5.30 and 8.30 
AT THE DROP OF A HAT 
Michael Flanders and Donald Swann 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. and Sat. 3.0 
JOYCE GRENFELL 
Closing 2nd November 


PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
WE'RE HAVING A BALL 
Max Bygraves 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.50 
PLEASURES OF PARIS 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
THESE FOOLISH KINGS 
The Crazy Gang and Eddie Gray 








Opera and Ballet 





COVENT GARDEN (Coy. 1066) 
Evs. 7.30 
OPERA SEASON 


*DRURY LANE (Tem, 8108) 
Mon.-Thurs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 6.0 and 8.45 
INBAL 
Nationa! Ballet and Dance Theatre of Israel 
Commencing 11th November for 3 weeks 
THE URALS ENSEMBLE 


SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.0 
OPERA SEASON 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
6.15 Twice Nightly 8.45 


MAX BYGRAVES 


Heading a Terrific Cast 
in the 1957 London Palladium Show 


* WE’RE HAVING A BALL” 


with JOAN REGAN, THE GOOFERS 


heats OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
15 Twice Nightly 8.50 


A New Fabulous FOLLIES 


‘“* PLEASURES OF PARIS ”’ 


“The Most Gorgeous Show London Has Seen 
in Years ''——Sunday Pictorial 











SE _ ee 
Going 
to a show? 


FOR 42 THEATRES, 
ICE SHOWS, 
SPORTS EVENTS ETC. 


If there’s a seat to be had, 
you'll get it through Keith 
Prowse.” How often you hear 
that, and its true because it’s 
our business to get you seats 


best seats. 


DIRECT LINES TO 
ALL THEATRES AND 
MOST SPORTING EVENTS 


Kéith 


YOU WANT BEST SEATS 








WE HAVE THEM 


HYDE PARK 6000 - BRANCHES & AGENTS 





Walk down this little courtyard 


with its fountain and its flowers. 
Press this bell. We are calling 
on a Princess... young, 
beautiful, quick as a dragonfly. 
A Princess who went filming 


with a King in New York. 


Yes, it’s Dawn Addams! 
Princess Vittorio Massimo in 
private life. Chaplin’s leading 
lady in her latest appearance. 
A lady who leads her guests 
towards Martini (real Martini, 
from a Martini bottle), saying 
‘“*Sweet or Dry? Just by 
itself ?... with ice? Good! 
You know, that’s how J like 
it, too. That’s how we 


serve it in Italy...” 
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Cover Portrait: Anne Kimbell and John McCallum in 
Roar Like a Dove (Picture by Anthony Buckley) 








THE 
ACADEMY CINEMA 


165 Oxford Street W.1 * GER 2981 


A new masterpiece by 
the director of “RIFIFI” 


JULES DASSIN’S 
HE WHO 
MUST DIE 


(X) 
CINEMASCUrr 


with 


JEAN SERVAIS 
MELINA MERCOURI 
PIERRE VANECK 





THE 
PAVILION 


Restaurant 
on the first floor of the ACADEMY CINEMA 


OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 
Tel: GER 877 





This charmingly designed 
restaurant in the heart of the 
West End specialises in pre- 
theatre suppers (from 3.30 
p.m.). Delicious grills, French 
specialites de la maison and 
fine wines at really reasonable 
prices 





OPEN WEEKDAYS J]2 o’clock— 11.30 p.m. 
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A unique new way to High Fidelity: 


The PHILI PS Magic Box 


makes so much more of your records 


THE PHILIPS MAGIC BOX is a compact new 
gramophone with a difference. For it is the first 
instrument to introduce Hi-Z (patent pending), 

an entirely new and exclusive type of audio 
output stage. And Hi-Z provides realism 

such as you have never heard before from a 
medium-priced gramophone. Here, in 

fact, is High Fidelity at a down-to-earth price. 
Let your local Philips dealer show you 

how easily — and how effectively —- the Magic 
Box can bring the concert-hall into your home ! 


| 


EY 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LIMITED 


In addition to the revolutionary 
Hi-Z technique, the Philips 
Magic Box offers two frontal 
speakers, 3-speed 
auto-changer, continuously 
variable treble and bass controls, 
and the Philips ‘Featherweight’ 
Pick-up with sapphire styli. 
The price is 49 guineas 

tax paid. 

(The Philips Diamond 

Stylus is available as an 
optional extra. 


im CENTURY HOUSE 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 
LONDON W.C.2 





Picture by Anthony Buckley 


Portrait of the Month 


KAY HAMMOND and JOHN CLEMENTS, who will star with Constance 

Cummings, Richard Attenborough and Nicholas Hannen in the new Benn W. 

Levy comedy “The Rape of the Belt... The play opens at Leeds on 

12th November and comes to the West End early in December, after visits 
to Edinburgh, Newcastle and Liverpool. 


5 





A TRIBUTE TO 
Oval tine 
Yvonne ae Carlo 


STAR OF 
THE REPUBLIC FILM 
“MAGIC FIRE” 


“Film making is very exhausting work,” says 
Yvonne de Carlo, “ but at the end of a hard day 
I soon feel quite refreshed when I relax with a cup 
of delicious ‘ Ovaltine’.” 


Whatever your walk in life, you too will benefit from 
‘Ovaltine’. As a bedtime nightcap, it helps to relax 
nervous tensions and to promote the conditions 
favourable to restful, restorative sleep of the best 
kind. During sleep, it assists in rebuilding strength and 
vitality. No other beverage can give you better sleep. 


1/6, 2/9 and 5/- per tin 
P992A 








Over the Footlights 


HIS year the month of October proved to be an unusually 

quiet time in the West End theatre, but at the time of 
writing quite a few new productions are scheduled for 
London presentation during November. These include a new 
musical from Broadway, Bells are Ringing, which opens at 
the Coliseum on 14th November. With book and lyrics by 
Betty Condem and Adolph Green, and music by Jule Styne, 
in New York this has been one of the Theatre Guild’s 
biggest hits for a long time. At the Coliseum the star will 
be Janet Blair, with George Gaynes and Allyn McLerie 
also in leading réles. Damn Yankees finishes its London 
run on 9th Novemter. 


"THE new production at the Cambridge on the 13th is 

also a play from America. The Happiest Millionaire 
will star Robert Beatty and Maureen Swanson, in a 
story of an eccentric American millionaire which is based 
on the novel My Philadelphia Father, by Kyle Crichton. 
The director is Wallace Douglas. This play also brings Fee py a 
Heather Thatcher back to the West End after many years’ eh eam! 7 ae aa 


absence. The other plays opening during November are 
The Queen and the Welshman at the Lyric, Hammersmith, 
mentioned last month on the occasion of its production 
at the Edinburgh Festival; Flowering Cherry, a new play 
by Robert Bolt, starring Sir Ralph Richardson and Celia 
Johnson, which opens at the Haymarket on the 21st, and 


successes, is to be seen in the gay, 
provocative, comedy réle of Ella 
Peterson, co-proprietress and most 
attractive and active mouthpiece of 
the New York phone-answering- 
service which gives “Bells are 
Ringing” (due at the Coliseum on 
14th November) its title. 


Requiem (William Faulkner’s Requiem for a Nun) starring 

Ruth Ford and her husband Zachary Scott, which will have its first English performance at 
the Royal Court on 26th November. It is interesting to note that Requiem for a Nun, 
which has been mentioned often in this magazine, is now in its second year in Paris. The 
French version was translated and adapted by Albert Camus, who on 17th October was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature. William Faulkner was also the recipient of the 
same prize in 1950. The English Stage company are presenting the play for two weeks 
at Bournemouth and Blackpool before its London ovening. 


LAN Simpson, who sprang into prominence when he was arrested for daring to 

produce The Rose Tattoo in Dublin at the 55-seater Pike Theatre, is to bring his 
Company to the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, for a three weeks season from 25th November. 
They will be seen in an intimate revue—The Dublin Pike Follies—in which principal parts 
are to be played by Milo O'Shea, Laurie Morton, Maureen Toal, Brenda Doyle, Michael 
Murray, David Kelly, Lelia Doolin and Kate Binchy. News has also come that Donald 
Albery has acquired the London Presentation Rights of the Oxford Playhouse success Dinner 
with the Family by Jean Anouilh. The play, now on a brief tour, will shortly be seen 


in London with John Justin and Jill Bennett leading the cast. Frank Hauser directs. 


FEW theatre personalities have been held in greater affection than Jack Buchanan, whose 
death has brought a real sense of loss, particularly for those whose theatregoing days 
began in the ‘twenties and ‘thirties. As the suave and debonair hero in top hat and 
tails of many a smash hit musical, he brought pleasure to countless people, and later, as 
actor, manager and theatre owner, his lovable disposition continued to hold sway over 
playgoers and friends alike. He will be greatly missed. FS. 


- 





New Shows Reviewed 


OLD VIC 
**Hamilet’’ 

ICHAEL Benthall’s new production of 

Hamlet should rank as the most interest- 
ing of the season’s productions at the Old 
Vic. It was with a certain amount of relief, 
as well as with a sense of revelation, that 
one watched this rendering in which 
the sequence alterations seemed _ wholly 
justified, giving to the play a new 
clarity and inevitability. John Neville’s 
straightforward and often moving Prince 
fitted admirably into this setting and impres- 
sive also was the strength of Coral Browne’s 
Gertrude. Not quite so convincing were 
Jack Gwillim’s Claudius or the Ophelia of 
newcomer Judi Dench, though there was 
poignancy in her mad scenes. Derek Francis 
was an admirable Polonius and the Osric of 
Richard Gale was very much in the picture 
as a sinister figure involved in the King’s 
plotting. 

A memory one will always have of this 
production is that of the spine-chilling battle- 
ments scenes; an opening to the play that 
vividly set the stage for all that was to come. 

The décor had a welcome simplicity and 
the costumes, also by Audrey Cruddas, were 
of that early nineteenth century Court 
vintage which has seemed to suit this play 
on previous occasions. F.S 





“Hamlet’’—Old Vic, 
(See also pages 2\1- 

“Arlecchino’’—Lyric, 
September 

“Roar Like a Dove’’—Phoenix 
(See also pages 13-19) 

“Joyce Grenfell in a Miscellany’—Lyric 
Hammersmith, 8th October. 

“You Won't Always be on Top’’—Theatre 
Royal, Stratford, E., 9th October 
“Compagnie de Mime Marcel Marceau’’— 

Cambridge, 14th October 
(See also pages 26 and 27) 
“The Public Prosecutor’’—Arts, 15th Oct 
“King Henry VI, Parts 1, 2 and 3”—Old 
Vic, 16th and 17th October 
“Man of Distinction’’—Princes, 
(Reviewed in October issue) 
“Inbal’’—Drury Lane, 21st October 


18th September 
24) 


Hammersmith, 24th 


26th Sept 


17th Oct 











LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH 
**Arlecchino’’ 


AVID Turnbull and Francis Wakefield 
brought for a short season from the 
fringe of Edinburgh to the fringe of the 
West End, their presentation of Carlo 
Goldoni’s Arlecchino, the Servant of Two 
Masters, translated by Edward J. Dent. 
Directed by David Turnbull with delightful 
setting and costumes by Helen and Patrick 
Guest, the play proved rather too much for 
the talent assembled. The mime and comic 
business was not nearly precise enough, 
leaving an uneasy feeling that it was all a 
matter of luck. Indeed a number of the 
effects were muffed through bad timing. 
Barry Letts (Arlecchino), Terence Soall 
(Pantalone) and Fanny Carby (Smeraldina) 
played along the right lines. Mention must 
also be made of the music for harpsichord 
(composed by Christopher Whelen and 
played by Stanilav Heller) which was a 
constant delight to the ear. L.M. 


PHOENIX 
**Roar Like a Dove” 


ESLEY Storm’s new comedy is likely to 
fill the Phoenix for many a month to 
come, having all the ingredients which make 
for a popular success. As will be gathered 
from our pictorial feature the theme is 
simple enough as well as fundamental. Is 
the American wife of a _ hard-working 


MARGALITH OVED, the leading dancer of Inbal 
The National Dance Theatre of Israel—as she appears 
in the title réle in “‘The Queen of Sheba,” the exciting 
and colourful dance-drama which tells the story of 
King Solomon's festive celebrations for the Queen. 
The company, presented by International Theatre 
Productions in association with Stephen Arlen, can be 
seen at Drury Lane until 9th November. 
(Picture by Maria Austria) 





“Nude with 
Violin “ 


A scene from Noél Coward's 
comedy “Nude with Violin,” 
which will be celebrating its 
first anniversary on 7th Novem- 
ber. In the picture, L to R, 
are Kathleen Harrison as 
Cherry-May Waterton, Zena 
Dare, who has taken over the 
réle of Isobel Sorodin from 
Joyce Carey, and Geoffrey 
Dunn in the role of Jacob 
Friedland, originally played by 
David Horne. It is also an- 
nounced that Robert Helpmann 
will take over the leading réle 
of Sebastien on 26th November. 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 


Scottish laird, who longs for an_ heir, 
justified in going on strike after bearing 
him six daughters in nine years, an under- 
taking which even lost her her place in West- 
minster Abbey at the Coronation and a 
rare chance to wear in public her tiara and 
ancestral jewels? For the rest the play 
makes much of the inherent differences be- 
tween the Americans and the British. In 
this the author is fortunate indeed in a 
splendid cast; on the one hand Evelyn 
Varden, Paul McGrath and Anne Kimbell 
representing the New World, and John 
McCallum, Anthony Ireland and Peter 
Barkworth the Old, not forgetting little 
Waveney Lee as Jane, irrepressible young 
daughter of the Scottish castle. F.S. 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH 


**Jovee Grenfell’ 
N 8th October Laurier Lister presented 
for a four weeks season Joyce Grenfell 
in A Miscellany, written by Miss Grenfell 


with music by Richard Addinsell and 
William Blezard at the piano. 

This is an evening for Grenfell addicts, 
for though one cannot but admire Joyce 
Grenfell’s technique and graceful poise, one 
could wish for more variety in the material 
and more bite in the characterisation. The 
programme includes such old favourites as 
“Oh! Mr. du Maurier”; “A Nice Song” 
with music by Geoffrey Wright and “ Joyful 
Noise” to music by Donald Swann, still 
one of her most successful numbers. Of 
the new items “ Wibberly” a T.V. tour of 
Wibberly Castle; “‘Artist’s Room,” ‘Nursery 
School: Free Activity Period” and “ Boat 
Train,” a touching monologue of a mother 


seeing off her emigrating family, stay in the 

memory. 
William 

interludes. 


Blezard contributes two piano 


L.M. 


THEATRE ROYAL, STRATFORD, E. 
**You won't always be on top”’ 


ESPECT is due to Theatre Workshop for 
their readiness to experiment and for 
the thoroughness with which they carry out 
their experiments. This time they have 
legitimate reason for the setting they have 
always favoured. Scaffolding, ladders, 
planks and loose bricks fill the stage and the 
seal of completion is set to their desires by 
the addition of a concrete mixer. Henry 
Chapman, the author and a member of the 
cast, has taken naturalism as far as it can 
go. The dialogue is taken from Life and 
Art has not been allowed to interfere with 
it. The characterisation is so natural as to 
come within hail of dullness. 

It would be idle to ask what the play is 
about. It simply presents a day on a building 
site—but no light is shed on the mystery 
of how a building gets erected. The only 
man who works refuses to join the Union. 
What are we supposed to think? In so far 
as this piece is classifiable, it seems to be a 
satire on the British Workman. What will 
Theatre Workshop do next? And what 
would they say if anyone else did this? 

Joan Littlewood’s production kept things 
moving and a numerous cast created the 
kind of human kaleidoscope which always 
exercises a kind of numbing fascination. 
Dudley Foster and Glynn Edwards made a 
forced quarrel appear to amount to some- 
thing dramatic. H.G.M. 





CAMBRIDGE 


**Compagnie de Mime 
Marcel Marceau” 


ARCEL Marceau, in London for a four- 

weeks season, is without doubt the 
finest exponent of mime today, and the most 
enjoyable and interesting items in his pro- 
gramme are his own Pantomimes of Style. 
and Pantomimes de Bip. That the three 
set dramas do not achieve the same effect 
is due to the fact that they are over long, 
repetitive and performed by a company 
which, with the exception of Gilles Segal, 
comes nowhere near achieving the skill of 
the Master. 

Marceau has an uncanny knack of con- 
juring objects out of air. Leaning 
against a “bar” or sitting in a “chair” 
there is something about the line of his 
body which suggests that there is actually 
something there on which to rest. As a 
tight rope walker, with Gilles Segal, one 
literally sees the quivering rope beneath his 
feet, while in his character studies he is 
equally successful in portraying a woman in 
a dress shop and a statue coming to life in 
a park, and bringing before our eyes the 
men, women and children who haunt the 


solid 


square. In “ Pantomimes de Bip,” especially 


when Bip plays David and Goliath, Marceau 
reaches the height of his clowning. The 
humour, pathos and split second timing are 
prodigious. 


Gilles Segal contributes a number of 
amusing items of which the unsuccessful 
puppeteer being comforted by his puppet is 
the most delightful. L.M. 


ARTS 
**The Public Prosecutor’ 


ONSIDERABLE suspense was achieved 
in this production of Hochwalder’s 
play, given in an excellent translation by 
Kitty Black, though it was a great pity that 
the last act fell away so completely after 
the brilliance of the second. The play takes 
place at the time of the French Revolution, 
shortly before Bonaparte rose to power, the 
central character being Fouquier-Tinville, 
the Public Prosecutor during the Terror, who 
has without feeling dispatched hundreds to 
their death. He is now required to con- 
demn one more man without trial—and that 
man proves to be himself! 

The intriguing setting by Litz Pisk repre- 
senting the office of the Public Prosecutor 
in the prison of the Conciergerie is, in fact, 
a lion’s cage borrowed from a circus, and 
against this grisly background Alan Badel, 
who also directs the play, is a compelling 
figure as the sinister Prosecutor. Other 
excellent performances, are given by John 
Kidd as Grebeauval, the Prosecutor’s clerk, 
and Jack Stewart as the executioner who is 
enticed back from retirement at the prospect 
of one more distinguished victim for 
Madame Guillotine, a welcome change from 
the monotonous traffic of the 
populated tumbrils. 


OLD VIC 
**King Henry VI°’ 
Parts ll, 2 and 3. 


OUGLAS Seale’s arrangement of the 

text, based on the version edited by 
Sir Barry Jackson, crams Shakespeare’s 
monumental trilogy into two exciting and 
action-packed evenings. Part 1 suffers the 
most from this drastic cutting and though 
some may regret the disappearance of Joan 
of Arc and Talbot one can see that in 
Seale’s conception of the plays they are 


(Continued on page 38) 


CICELY COURTNEIDGE and ROBERTSON HARE 

in a scene from “The Bride and the Bachelor’ by 

Ronald Millar, which will celebrate its first anniversary 

at the Duchess Theatre on 19th December. The play, 

presented by Peter Saunders and directed by Charles 

Hickman, also stars Naunton Wayne, Viola Lyel and 
Jill Raymond. 


(Picture by Michael Boys) 












An American 
Trouper 


by Eric Johns 


UCH of the humour of Lesley Storm’s 
successful play, Roar Like a Dove ai 
the Phoenix, arises out of the difference 
between the British and American outlook 
on life. The play is set in a Scottish castle, 
inhabited by an aristocratic laird and his 
young American wife, who cables to her 
parents in California to come to the High- 
lands to help her solve a pressing domestic 
problem. Miss Storm insisted that the 
American mother, father and daughter 
should be played by genuine American 
artists to contrast quite genuinely with the 
British players in the cast. 

As a result, Evelyn Varden, that dis- 
tinguished American comedienne, _ well 
known over here in films, made her first 
appearance on the London stage as the 
mother, together with two other newcomers 
to the West End, Paul McGrath as the 
father and Anne Kimbell as the daughter. 
The critics and the public lost no time in 
letting these players know they are very 
welcome visitors and it will be surprising if 
they are not seen here in many a future 
production that calls for American cousins 
in leading parts. 

Now in her early sixties, Miss Varden is 
one of the grand troupers of the American 
theatre. She can hardly remember the first 
time she appeared on the boards because 
she was the daughter of a theatrical company 
manager who cast her for baby parts when 
she was very young indeed. Two aunts, who 
were old-time repertory stars in America, 
were devoted to little Evelyn, whose mother 
died when she was born. So the child spent 
much of her time in her aunts’ dressing 
rooms which served as her nursery. She 
never knew any world other than the theatre. 
It was obvious that she would go on the 
stage when she grew up. The family took 
it for granted and never questioned the 


matter. 

As Broadway stardom came to Evelyn 
Varden at the age of fifteen before she knew 
her job as an actress, the engagement rather 
took her by storm. She will tell you she 
was the skinniest child in the States, tall 































































(Anthony Buckley) Evelyn Varden 


and awkward; in other words, all an actress 
should not be. But it so happened that she 
was just right for a play called The Nest 
Egg at the Bijou Theatre in New York, 
away back in 1910. The producer regarded 
her as a heaven-sent piece of cusiing and 
she scored an enormous success, despite a 
certain amount of personal bewilderment 
about her future. 

In those days it was the fashion for young 
actresses to be cute, plump and petite and 
as Miss Varden possessed none of those 
qualities she found stage work pretty tough 
going until she reached the age of nineteen 
or so. After The Nest Egg she secured 
engagements in six different touring com- 
panies of Peg O'My Heart because she had 
a good English accent. After that she 
thought it was about time she settled 
down to learn her job thoroughly. The 
best way in America in those days was 
to join a stock company, one of the resident 
repertory companies to be found in almost 
every city in the country. 

Alice Brady was leading lady of the first 
stock company Miss Varden joined, at 
Dayton, Ohio. Miss Varden was_ the 
ingénue of the troupe for her first four 
weeks. Then Alice Brady left and she was 
promoted to leading lady. For years Miss 
Varden played in one stock company after 
another throughout the length and breadth 











An American Trouper (con!.) 

of America, laying the foundations of her 
career. There were no Equity rules in those 
days to protect the actor's rights or to steer 
him clear of exploitation by inconsiderate 
managers. In many towns Miss Varden had 
to play a matinée every day, with the usual 
show in the evening. The morning was 
occupied with rehearsal for the following 
week’s play, so she had no time for any- 
thing but work. Actresses in those days 
were expected to find their own stage clothes, 
a problem which Miss Varden found very 
difficult to solve because she had no chance 
of getting away from the theatre to do any- 
thing about it. She was fortunate in 
discovering a little seamstress who devoted 
all her time to her stage requirements and 
used to come to the theatre at midday for 
fittings while Miss Varden ate a sandwich 
before starting to make-up for the matinée 
performance. 

Her labour was rewarded and in after 
years she played leading parts with some of 
the greatest names on the Broadway stage. 
She was with Otis Skinner in The Honour 
of the Family, Helen Hayes in Candle in 
the Wind and Ladies and Gentlemen, Frank 
Craven in Our Town, Judith Anderson in 
Family Portrait, Olivia de Havilland in 


Romeo and Juliet and Betty Field in Dream 
Girl. Of late she has become a familiar 
figure in American television. 

She finds acting in television the most 
tiring thing in the world because the strain 
of facing cameras for an hour and a half, 
knowing that millions are watching, is so 
mentally exhausting. She hates the idea of 
working herself to death, all for a single 
transmission and she invariably discovers 
all her friends are out on the night of her 
television appearances, and so are influential 
people in the theatrical profession whom she 
particularly wishes to see her. 

The great reward of playing on television, 
according to Miss Varden, is the intimate 
relationship it fosters between artist and 
audience. Television takes the actor into 
the living room of the viewer, who feels he 
knows him and has no hesitation about 
stopping him in the street the next day and 
saying “ You were in my house last night! ” 
The sense of nearness engendered by tele- 
vised entertainment is something beyond the 
scope of either the theatre or the cinema. 
People recognise stage and screen players in 
the street, but they feel closer to television 
artists because they have seen them and 
heard them speak within the four walls of 
their own homes. * 
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The three American stars, who are making their first appearance on the English stage. L to R, 
Paul McGrath as Tom Chadwick, Anne Kimbell as Lady Dungavel, his daughter, and Evelyn 
Varden as Muriel Chadwick, his wife. 


“Roar Like a Dove” 


CENES from the amusing new comedy by Lesley Storm which opened at the Phoenix Theatre 
on 26th September. “ Roar Like a Dove” which is presented by Murray Macdonald and 
John Stevens Limited, in association with L.O.P. Ltd., is directed by Murray Macdonald with 
décor by Anthony Holland. The play stars, in addition to the three charming visitors from 
New York, John McCallum and Anthony Ireland. Lesley Storm is the author of a number of 
plays, of which undoubtedly the most successful have been her “Tony Draws a Horse” and 

“Black Chiffon.” 
(Picture by Anthony Buckley) 
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Emma: 1 tell you, Edward 
I'm going to have a house 
in London this summer 
if it kills me 
What's the use of having 
a title if I can't flip it 
around a bit And when 
do I ever get the chance 
to wear my _ jewellery 
unless I take to sleeping 
in it! 

Emma, Lady Dun- 

gavel, the mother of 

six daughters, tells 

Edward, a relation of 

her husband, that she 

is sick of being cooped 
up in Dungavel Castle 
in the Western High- 
lands and that she is 
determined to have a 
season in London. She 
is also tired of having 
babies—six in nine 
years of marriage 1s 
enough—and _ she _ is 
threatening to return 
home to America if 
her husband, Robert, 
wno 1s still anxious to 
have an heir, does not 
give way on this point 

Edward (Anthony Ire 

land) promises’ to 

tackle Robert on this 
delicate matter. 


Robert You can’t put 
through a call to Cal 
fornia and waken them 
out of their sleep over 
some trivial domestic 
argument. 


ord Dungavel (John 
McCallum, right) re- 
fuses to take Edward’s 
advice or Emma’s 
threats very seriously 
Seven, he says, is his 
lucky number and he 
has set his heart on 
having a son who will 
run the estate later on. 
Emma, however. is 
quite serious and rings 
her father in Cali 
fornia, telling him she 
needs his help. 











Tom: I like you to feel that 
poppa can_ put everything 
right, baby It’s all 
settled Young Ber- 
nard is being sent for and 
Robert will soon get to 
look on him as a brother 

A few days later. 

Emma’s parents, Tom 

and Muriel Chadwick, 

have flown over in 
answer to their daugh- 
ter’s $.0O.S. The situa- 
tion is soon well in 
hand, and Robert has 
been reluctantly per- 
suaded to send for his 
second cousin. Ber- 
nard Taggart-Stuart 

(a young man In 

his twenties) with a 

view to training him 

in the management of 
the estate. 


Emma; What are you going 
to do with that scarf? 

Robert: It’s cold 

Robert, defeated, 
gloomily decides to go 
for a walk, although 
it is late at night, and 
gives Emma a moment 

of anxiety. 
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Jane: Now she hasn't got 
any on at all 
Bernard: Someone ought tk 
take you to see a psy- 
chiatrist. 
Three weeks later. Ber- 
nard (Peter Barkworth), 
has by now had time 
to take stock of his sur- 
roundings. Already his 
work among the animals 
is filling him with hor- 
ror, and he is easy prey 
for the eldest girl, Jane 
(Waveney Lee), who 
delights in shocking him 
with gruesome tales of 
life on a farm, as well 
as her precocious atti- 
tu in general! 


Muriel I just passed the 
stables. I don’t know 
what’s going on with that 
poor horse 

Another member of the 

household who finds life 

on a farm unendurable 
is Muriel Chadwick, 
who bursts in very 
much agitated just as 

Emma _ had = succee 

in reassuring the squea- 

mish Bernard. 








Robert Your health and 
happiness, madam 
Jane: Yours too, sit 
The family have decid- 
ed to take a holiday, 
and go to Paris, leaving 
Jane and Bernard in 
charge. But their plans 
are upset when Jane 
tells them that Bernard 
has just left with his 
suitcase for the railway 
Station. 


Robert: Look out for it. It’s 
deceptive— it’s got more kick 
than you realise 

Emma: \s that why you put 
it in with an eye-dropper? 


Bernard has gone for 
good, and Tom Chad- 
wick, who it transpires 
is really on Robert’s 
side, has another idea. 
He arranges for Robert 
and Emma to be alone 
that evening and advises 
his son-in-law to use 
some cave-man tactics. 
Emma, delighted at hav- 
ing her husband to her- 
self again, is in a 
romantic mood. 





Tom: There’s a picture of her ; My Emma looking 
like a Queen 

Five months later. The discovery of the plot 

between Robert and Tom led to the departure 

of Muriel, Emma, and the six children for a 

long holiday in America. Newspapers arrive 
regularly telling of the social triumphs of Emma. 


Jane: Oh Daddy, I 

farms in America! 

Robert, fearful that his wife may have gone for 

good, had not heard of the return when sur- 
prised by Jane in the Library. 


didn’t like America! They've no 


Muriel: Don't think it’s going to be as easy as that «& 
make it up with me I've a lot to say before we're 
on speaking terms again. 


Muriel, Emma and the family return unexpect- 
edly. Tom, who has not even received a letter 
from Muriel all these months, is overjoyed. 


Edward: \t is now twelve o'clock 
a merry Christmas 
Christmas Eve and the three men drink a toast 
while awaiting the latest addition to the family 
(the reason for Emma’s return! ) 


Permit me to wish y« 





Vuriel; T's nere the baby’s 
here I heard a cry 
it's bawling its head off. 


Muriel comes down with 
the good news that the 
baby has_ been _ born, 


though she does not know 
whether it is a boy or 
another girl. The tension 
is greatly eased, for 
Emma, in order to get 
more consideration from 
her menfolk, had _ told 
Robert that a “specialist” 
in America had told her 
that she only had a fifty- 
fifty chance of surviving. 


Tom: Now dear, that’s no way 
to talk right now You're 
not yourself 
Muriel: I'm a hundred per cent 
myself—always 
A moment before the 
final curtain just before 
the manservant Mackin- 
tosh appears on the ter- 
race outside playing 
“Bonnie —Laddie—High- 
land Laddie” on the bag- 
pipes; the traditional sig- 
nal announcing the birth 
of a son and heir. 











ACH successive year brings a larger and 
Lu more enthusiastic audience to Covent 
Garden's post-war Ring. Its all-round 
excellence well merits this, but the real 
reason for the rising tide of popularity lies 
in the work itself. Wagner's music is an 
acquired taste, but it is apparently one that 
the public readily acquires in these days of 
stress and uncertainty. Like a strong spirit 
it can spoil one’s palate for more delicate 
vintages, but no music has greater power to 
obliterate for a few hours the problems and 
sorrows of life, whether they be personal 
or general, and to carry one away on a tide 
of glorious sound. 


Sheer Intoxication 

It would be interesting to know how much 
of the Ring’s present popularity is due to 
this quality of sheer intoxication, and how 
much to the universal application of its 
theme. It is dangerous to identify its story 
with the particular problems and ideals of 
one era or race, but each generation since 
the complete Ring was first performed in 
1876 has seen itself mirrored in the cycle of 
operas. As a result a great work has been 
harnessed for propaganda, dissected and 
parodied. Yet it remains something unique 
in the world of music, undamaged either by 
fanatic or sceptic. One can enjoy its beauty 


The Ring at 
Covent Garden 


by Penelope Turing 


Birgit Nilsson, the Swedish 

singer, in the role of 

Briinnhilde, in which she 

scored a personal success. 

This was also Miss Nilsson’s 

debut at the Royal Opera 
House. 


(Photo by Houston-Rogers) 


and power on the surface, or find in its 
strange jumble of mythology and symbolism 
a meaning which is personal and poignant 
to individuals of every age. Wotan attempted 
to bend the laws of right and wrong to his 
own need, and suffered the bitter lesson of 
watching all he loved and planned for perish 
as a result. Few human beings can afford 
to smile at his tragedy. 


Operas’ Individuality 

All four operas have their own individual 
character. Das Rheingold is the dramatic 
opening, the rape of the gold, the error 
which sets going the whole mighty sequence. 
Die Walk.ire forms the heart of the tragedy: 
first the sacrifice of Siegmund and Sieglinde, 
and then the heartbreaking parting between 
Wotan and Briinnhilde. This is one of the 
most wonderful scenes in any opera, written 
with such mastery and delicacy that neither 
in tenderness nor anger does a hint of 
passion mar the father and daughter 
relationship. 

In Siegfried and Gé6tterdimmerung the 
effects are seen, working on the human 
level: more action, drama and transient joy, 
until the wheel comes full circle and with 
the final sacrifice of Siegfried and Briinn- 
hilde the Rhinemaidens regain their treasure, 
and the reign of the gods is over. 


Extra performances 

This year the Royal Opera House decided 
to give two Ring cycles and some extra per- 
formances as a separate autumn season 


(Continued on page 25) 








John Neville as Hamlet. 


Pictures 
by 
Arnvus McBean 


Hamlet’? at the Old Vic 


@ Opening production of the new season at the Old Vic, 

which is also the fifth and final season in which Michael 
Benthall the Director is completing his presentation of the full 
cycle of Shakespeare’s plays, undertaken as a five-year plan, 
this also marks the first occasion on which John Neville, 
popular star of the Old Vic, has appeared in the rdéle of 
Hamlet. His outstanding performance as well as Michael 
Benthall’s splendid production have aroused the greatest 
interest. Douglas Seale’s productions of the “Henry VI” 
plays have already joined the repertory, and “ Measure for 
Measure,” to be produced by Margaret Webster, follows on 

19th November. 
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Above left: 


Polonius: Neither a borrower, nor a 
lender be 


Polonius exhorts his son at great 
length on the occasion of his 
departure for France. L to R: 
Derek Francis as_ Polonius, 
Judi Dench as Ophelia and 
John Humphry as Laertes. 


Above 
Ophelia So please you, something 
touching the Lord Hamlet 
Ophelia confesses to her father 
that Hamlet has been paying 
court to_ her. 


Left 
Hamlet: 1 never gave you ought 
Ophelia: My honour’d lord, you know 
right well you did 
Watched by Polonius and the 
King, Ophelia asks Hamlet to 
take back his love tokens. 








Above 
Hamlet: Now might I do it pat. 
now he is praying; 
And now I'll dot: and so he 
goes to heaven; 
And so I am reveng’d. 
Having proof of his uncle’s 
guilt following the play 
scene, Hamlet comes upon 
Claudius as he prays. But 
his first impulse to strike him 
down gives way to further 
vacillation. (Jack Gwillim 
as Claudius). 


Below 

Gertrude: O! speak to me no more 
These words like daggers enter in my ears 
No more, sweet Hamlet! 

Hamlet: A murderer, and a villain 
A slave that is not twentieth part the tithe 
Of your precedent lord; a vice of kings 
A cut-purse of the empire and the rule 
That from a shelf the precious diadem st 
And putteth in his pocket! 

Gertrude: No more! 


Hamlet: A king of shreds and patches 


The closet scene, after Hamlet has killed 

Polonius (who had hidden tehind the 

arras), mistaking him for the King. (Coral 
Browne as Gertrude). 





Ophelia: Where is the beauteous majesty 
of Denmark? 
Gertrude: How now, Ophelia? 


Ophelia, her mind unhinged by her 
father’s death, is brought to the 


Queen. 





The duel scene, towards the end 
of the play. Wounded by Laertes’ 
sword, Hamlet tries to wrest the 
poisoned rapier from his opponent. 








The Ring at Covent Garden (con'.) 

before the opening of the winter repertory. 
This must have simplified rehearsal prob- 
lems, but the orchestra did not seem to 
profit by it. Rudolf Kempe again conducted, 
and his deeply felt, intelligent and masterly 
interpretation is one of the finest things in 
this Ring, but there was an unfortunate 
amount of roughness and insecurity, especi- 
ally among the brass and woodwind. 


Bayreuth compared 


Following so soon after Bayreuth’s Ring 
it was interesting to compare the two pro- 
ductions. Covent Garden’s seems traditional 
after the stark simplicity of the Festspielhaus, 
and it allows for much more detailed and 
expressive acting. This enables Hans Hotter 
to give an especially moving portrayal of 
Wotan: commanding in anger, agonizing 
in his passages of doubt and renunciation, 
and sung with that art which appears 
instinctive and effortless. Wolfgang Wind- 
gassen’s Siegfried also seemed particularly 
successful in the London setting. He sang 
well, acted with great charm and intelligence, 
and this was by far the best performance of 
the part which I have seen him give in 
England or Germany. 


Birgit Nilsson’s triumph 

Birgit Nilsson’s Briinnhilde was the 
the principal new contribution to the cast, 
and proved a thrilling experience. She sang 
magnificently and acted well, though one 
feels her performance is __ still two- 
dimensional. Interpretation of the great 
Wagnerian roles takes years of experience; 
the outstanding singers build up their per- 
formance little by little, developing each 
facet of the character, revealing each musical 
phrase more fully as time goes by. This 
will surely come with Miss Nilsson, for she 
has every quality needed for a_ great 
Briinnhilde. 

The other singers, almost without excep- 
tion, were at the top of their form. Erich 
Witte repeated his brilliant Loge, Otakar 
Kraus and Peter Klein their really outstand- 
ing Alberich and Mime. Elisabeth Linder- 
meier, wife of Rudolf Kempe, is a welcome 


Hans Hotter, who has become an established favourite 
at Covent Garden and is considered by many to be 
the greatest Wotan of this century. 


(Portrait by Angus McBean) 
newcomer. She sang Freia with great 
beauty, and is the best Gutrune I have 
heard. Georgine von Milinkovic was the 
Fricka, Maria von Ilosvay sang Erda, 
Waltraute in Gdtterdimmerung and _ first 
Norn. Ramon Vinay and Sylvia Fisher 
were both in fine voice in the first cycle as 
Siegmund and Sieglinde, and Frederick 
Dalberg brought new vocal colour and 
dramatic power to Hunding. Hermann Uhde 
returned to give his well-known Gunther, a 
performance which is a joy to see and hear, 
brilliantly conceived and executed. Kurt 
BoGhme brought a fine bass voice to Fasolt, 
but lacked the authority and positive evil 
quality which Hagen needs. The Rhine- 
maidens were excellent, the Valkyries a little 
less polished. The Gibichung estate seemed 
rather short-staffed with vassals. * 
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Below: A gay item of Programme One, Parade Below: Gilles Léger and Gilles § 
in Blue and Black, which is created and directed Hats, which tells of two spivs, a 
by Marceau to music by Jean Wiener. L to R: and the hats. This mime is deviss 


Pierre Verry, Marie Landes, Marcel Klemens concerned. 
and André Gaillard. 








Extreme left: Marcel 
Marceau as the violin- 
ist with Huguette 
Mallet as the young 
widow, in The Pawn- 
shop, a mimodrama to 
music by Jean Prodro- 
mides. Left: Marceau 
as he appears in one 
of his outstanding pro- 
ductions, The Over- 
coat, after Gogol, a 
highlight of the 
second programme. 


Pictures 


by 





Pawli 


1 in The Story of 
basserby, policemen 
by the two actors 


Marcel Marceau in his famous réle of Bip. 


Compagnie de Mime Marcel Marceau 
at the Cambridge 


@ Marcel Marceau, famous exponent of mime in France, 

has previously paid a visit to this country when he 
appeared in a solo programme af the Arts Theatre. In the 
same year, 1953, he was also seen at the Edinburgh Festival. 
This is, however, the first time he has brought a company 
with him, and Leon Hepner is presenting the show by 
arrangement with Emile Hebey and Gerard Foussier. The 
décor and costumes are by Jacques Noel, and two separate 
programmes alternate during the four-weeks season. 
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Moscow Theatre Days by Ossia Trilling 
THE CULT OF THE PERSONALITY IN THE RUSSIAN THEATRE 


AVING witnessed the struggle at present 

unfolding between the old and the new 
tendencies in several East European 
countries, | was naturally delighted to be 
given an opportunity of seeing for myself 
the theatre in the Soviet Union, where the 
term “socialist realism” was born and 
where the “cult of the personality ” reached 
its apogee. As far as the theatre goes, I 
may say that one aspect of the cult of the 
personality—the star-system exactly as in 
the West—still seems to hold sway. Just 
as it is unlikely that John Osborne’s The 
Entertainer would have drawn the crowds 
in London without an actor of Laurence 
Olivier’s personality to fill the main part, 
sO One cannot imagine the Moscow theatres 
“ bringing them in,” without the massive 
personal appeal made to the public imagina- 
tion by players such as Samoilov (as 
Hamlet), Tsaryov (as Othello), or Tarasova 
(as Masha). The inexplicable factor is that 
these players still continue drawing the 
crowds although they are already years too 
old for the réles, years too old, that is, in 
a theatrical climate in which “ socialist 
realism” or at any rate “realism” tout 
court wields the sceptre. 











Left centre: Y. A. Kromova as Sonya and | 
: . Tarasova as Yelena in Chekhov's 
“Uncle Vanya,"’ Moscow Art Theatr 
Left: A scene at Betsy’s from Tolstoy’ A 
Karenina,” adapted by N. D. Volkoy 
produced by V. I. Nemirovich-Danchenko and 
Vv. G. Sakhnobsky, with P. V. Massalsky as 
Vronsky and A. M. Andreyeva as Anna 
(Moscow Art Theatre, 1957). 





On opposite page: A moment from Act 
2 of the 1940 production at the 
Moscow Art Theatre of Chekhov's **The 
Three Sisters,” with, centre, Masha 
(A. K. Tarasova) and right, Vershinin 
(M. P. Bolduman). In Act 2 of 
Nemirovich - Danchenko’s production, 
the revolving stage is used to bring the 
dining room (/eft) or drawing room at 
will towards the centre of the stage so 
that the audience’s attention can be 
concentrated where the producer 
requires. On this page, right: The 
gambling scene in Yuri Zavadsky’s 
production of Lermontoy’s **Masquer- 
ade,”’ with, on extreme right, N. D. 
Mordvinoy as Arbenin. 


After several talks with leading Russian 
producers and theatre experts I was no 
further towards a definition of this elusive 
term. “We agree” said Yuri Zavadsky, 
director of Moscow's Mossoviet Theatre, 
“that ‘realism’ is indefinable” which is 
about as far as I got. Yet it is continually 
being discussed in the theatrical, the artistic, 
and even the daily press, most recently by 
no less a personage than Comrade Krush- 
chev himself. However, as I have sought 


to establish in may reports from Eastern 
Europe “ socialist realism” is only a weapon 
for self-protection during the period of the 
cult of the personality. 


Once the after- 
cult have disappeared, the 
ill-effects of “socialist realism” will 
disappear with them. Leading Russian 
critics have been the first to condemn the 
excesses of socialist realism. In 1939 the 
great Russian producer Vsevolod Meyerhoid 
openly attacked what was being produced 
on the stages of Moscow (as “ socialist 
realist theatre”) in his somewhat candid 
personal manner: an attack for which he 
paid with his life. Today Meyerhold has 
been rehabilitated and one may not only 
speak with respect of his old productions but 
also opently imitate his one-time innovations. 

At the Mossoviet Theatre I saw one of the 
most successful attempts, by the producer 
Yuri Zavadsky, to bury a sorry epoch, in 
a revival of Lermontov’s celebrated classic 
Masquerade. Gone were ‘tne heavy, natural- 
istic-illusionistic Meyerlholdian settings of 
40 years ago: with a minimum of stage- 
décor against black drapes, and spotlights 
in the Jean Vilar or the Bertolt Brecht 
manner (neither of whom Zavadsky had 
seen when he had first produced the play in 
1954), the producer had concentrated every- 
thing on the spoken word, using music, by 
Khachaturian, for dramatic emphasis as 
well as for the famous waltz-scene. ‘This 


effects of the 


method, strikingly modernistic for Moscow 
critical tastes, ideally emphasises the 
romantic character of this verse melodrama, 
in which some remarkable performances, 
notably Mordvinov’s Arbenin, stick in the 
memory. I should like to see this play per- 
formed on the English stage. 

The excellence of the acting in most 
theatres is what strikes every visitor to 
Moscow. Especially is this so at the Moscow 
Art Theatre, where I saw Uncle Vanya, The 
Three Sisters, Anna Karenina and The 
Fruits of Enlightenment. In no Russian 
theatre is the ensemble-playing brought to 
such a high pitch of perfection and 
nowhere are the individual performances as 
telling, or as moving, both in comedy and 
in tragedy—not to mention the intervening 
territory so perfectly charted by Chekhov. 
Even the age of most of the players here 
in many cases the actors have long since 
outgrown their rdles— somehow _ seems 
unimportant, certainly not to the enthusiastic 
audiences which are drawn from every walk 
of life and income-group. However, when 
this celebrated theatre (as it now seems 
likely to do next May) brings the first three 
plays mentioned above to London, English 
audiences will be spared the unaccustomed 
spectacle of seeing a 60-year-old actress in 
the rdle of 27-year-old Yelena for example. 
The directors of the MXAT, as it is 
designated (pronounced M/'‘Hut), have 
decided that the time has come to abandon 
the cult of the personality in their casting. 
and have promised to re-cast the plays with 
younger players. Though something of the 
perfection of the older players must be 
sacrificed, this step brings the atmosphere of 
the otherwise impeccable productions back 
into line with Stanislavsky’s original 
naturalism. In fact they have already begun 
the reform: as Anna Karenina I saw a 


(Continued overleaf) 





lovely young woman, new to Moscow, 
recently engaged after coming to attend an 
audition all the way from central Siberia. 
She gave a more than competent and ecstatic 
performance. Andreyeva is an actress to 
watch—through one’s tears, if one can. 
Space forbids a detailed description of the 
many worthy productions _ seen. The 
Tolstoy comedy at “ MXAT™ was as subtly 
humorous as the Chekhovs were subtly 
human. Okhlopkov’s production of Hamlet 
at the Mayakovsky Theatre, so often spoken 
of and highly praised all round, proved the 
greatest disappointment, with its heavy- 
handed, archaic acting-style, a relic of a not 
so distant past. A pity that Hamlet did not 
heed his own advice to the players or that the 
producer thought fit to conceal the poetry of 
the lines behind a facade of incidenal music 
by Tchaikovsky which seemed to go on end- 
lessly from the opening, like an operatic 
score. All of which made an appreciation 
of the décor, including a _ solid three- 
dimensional act-drop with its galleries and 
acting-areas on three levels, doubly difficult. 
Ostrovsky was adroitly presented at the 
Maly Theatre, by specialists in the master 
of Russian comedy, in the manner of his 
day. At the Army Theatre, built, at the 
height of the period of the “cult,” in the 


shape of a five-pointed-star (!), rehearsals 
were in progress of a stage-adaptation of 
Sholokhov’s Virgin Soil Upturned, in readi- 
ness for the 40th anniversary of the “ great 
October Socialist Revolution,” entrusted, 
during the illness of its director, to a keen 
young producer, Alexander B. Shatrin, 
The Kamerny Theatre, closed, even before 
Tairov’s death in 1954, as a “citadel of 
alien, Western, cosmopolitanism,” is no 
more, but criticism of bureaucracy and 
“ petty-bourgeois ” tendencies is outspoken, 
both in a number of modern plays and in 
the revivals of Mayakovsky’s plays, which 
distinguish the repertoires of such theatres 
as the Moscow Theatre of Satire and the 
Mayakovsky. At both of these different 
productions of The Bug can be seen, while 
the Theatre of Satire not only has a widely 
popular revival of The Bath to its credit, 
but is also preparing the almost unplayable 
Mysterie-Bouffe for the current season, in 
Valentin Pluchek’s production. Pluchek 
uses every imaginable device, including the 
cartoon-film, to enliven The Bug; and to 
expose to ridicule, in the harsh Mayakovsky 
style, the survivals of parasitism in con- 
temporary Soviet society. A Soviet drama 
critic henceforth uses the condemnatory 
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The company as they appear in “ Party 
Games,” from Part One of the show. L to R: 
Philip Gilbert (in blue); Johnny Greenland 
(in maroon); Roderick Cook (in grey); Kenneth 
Williams (in lettuce green); Maggie Smith 
(in orange); Heather Linson (in _ violet); 
Barbara Evans (in pink) and Kenneth Mason 
(in brown). Right: Philip Gilbert looks 
sceptical while Kenneth Williams extols the 
virtues of his lettuce. 


“Share My Lettuce’’ 
at the Comedy 


@ This unusual revue called “a Diversion 

with Music” was first seen at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith, where it scored a considerable 
success. The show is written by Bamber 
Gascoigne, composed by Keith Statham and 
Patrick Gowers, designed by Disley Jones and 
directed by Eleanor Fazan. The company are 
identified individually throughout by the 
colour each wears: a happy feature of the 
show’s delightful décor. “ Share My Lettuce ” 

is presented by Michael Codron. 
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foiled, with 
Maggie 


Above: “Inner Circle”—-a kidnap plot 
L to R: Philip Gilbert, Johnny Greenland, 


Smith, Roderick Cook and Kenneth Mason. 


Below: a variation of the nursery 


“ The Nutmeg Tree ” | 
rhyme, with Kenneth Williams as the alluring tree which 


is captivating Barbara Evans, to the annoyance of 


Philip Gilbert. 


Pictures 
by 


David Sim 


“Hold This.” Kenneth Williams is a 

bit puzzled by the bizarre object 

Philip Gilbert is entrusting to his 
care 











“ Behind Bars.” Roderick Cook and “Bubble Man.” The company as they appear in the 
Philip Gilbert in a satiric number gay finale to the first half of the show 
from Part One. 


Below: “ Kenneth’s Daydreams.” Philip Gilbert and Maggie Smith are determined to unearth 
the secrets of Kenneth Williams's personal tape recorder. 





Maggie Smith (David Sim) 


HE most promising new face to be seen 

on the lighter stage this year belongs to 
Maggie Smith, the 22-year-old comedienne 
who captivated critics and playgoers in 
Share My Lettuce, which successfully trans- 
ferred from the Lyric, Hammersmith, to the 
Comedy Theatre. The course of her career 
is almost as unusual as her particular brand 
of humour, which practically defies defini- 
tion or analysis. 


By the time this young lady left Oxford 
High School, she took it for granted that 


she would go on the stage. She had no 
particular career mapped out for herself, but 
she just knew that she wanted to work in 
the theatre and was prepared to let things 
take their course once she got started as a 
professional artist. She wanted to study at 
the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, but 
her parents were not too happy about her 
leaving home too early and suggested she 
should go to the drama school at that time 
attached to the Oxford Playhouse. Then 
she could continue to live at home and save 
herself the discomfort of having to rough it 
in a bed-sitter in London. 

So to the Oxford Playhouse young Maggie 
went to learn how to become an actress. 
Most of her time she spent as an assistant- 
stage-manager in the prompt corner, with 
her eye glued to a copy of the script, lest 
any of the players dried up and needed a 
discreet whisper to get over a difficult patch. 
She appeared from time to time, but never 
in anything very spectacular. She was seen 
in a stream of maid parts, which anyone 
could have played, and she understudied 
from time to time, but the principals never 
called upon her to play for them. She 


Whispers from 
the Wings .,..,” 


ker-on 


learned a good deal about the back-stage 
mechanics of presenting a play, but her 
ambitions as an actress were somewhat 
frustrated. 

Fortunately there were other theatrical 
activities in Oxford and they held out rather 
more rewarding opportunities to the young 
girl. The Oxford University Dramatic 
Society engaged her to play Viola in their 
production Twelfth Night. She prefers not 
to talk about it any more, but at the time it 
certainly gave her prestige in the town and 
there was always the hope that it would lead 
to something else, because London critics 
and all sorts’ of other influential people go 
to Oxford to see the O.U.D.S. productions. 

She was a popular girl with the under- 
graduates who happened to be interested in 
the theatre and she took part in a number 
of their revues. Then she began to feel her 
feet and knew her future lay in that branch 
of the theatre. She had a delightful sense 
of humour, which she still retained when 
she went on stage, and what is more, she 
knew how to project it for the enjoyment of 
an audience. She was a heaven-sent asset 
to the university revue community. 

Two years ago one of these shows, Oxford 
Eight, was seen at the Edinburgh Festival, 
as one of the fringe productions. It was 
such a bright show that it was brought to 
London, where it had a short run at the 
Watergate Theatre Club, which then func- 
tioned in a cellar, just off the Strand, before 
the road-widening workmen demolished it 
for ever. There Maggie Smith was seen by 
the Broadway impresario, Leonard Sillman, 
who engaged her on the spot for his famous 
revue, New Faces. So before she had a 
chance to make an impression on the West 
End, she scored quite a success in New York. 

Last April she came home for a holiday, 
fully intending to return to America to 
pursue her career over there. While here 
she appeared twice on television, in Boy 
Meets Girl and in a musical Sing For Your 
Supper. As a result, she was offered the 
leading part in Share My Lettuce, which has 
paved her way to stardom. One only hopes 
that managers will appreciate her genius for 
comedy and not let her slip through their 
fingers, as happened in the case of Jean 
Carson. 

Miss Smith would eventually like a part 

(Continued on page 49) 








Pictures by Rimis 
Thora Hird as the inquisitive Ada Thorpe. 


“Saturday Night at the Crown” 


@ Scenes from the new comedy by Walter Greenwood at the Garrick Theatre. 

The action of the play, which is directed by Danny O'Neil, takes place in 
the “Snug” bar of “The Crown,” one Saturday night. Among the regulars 
assembled is Ada Thorpe, a busybody whose spirited interference is the cause of 


much mirth. The play is presented by Walter Greenwood Film Unit Ltd. in 
association with Eddie Calvert Productions Ltd. 
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All the Saturday 
night regulars are 
gathered at the bar 
of “The Crown” 
to toast the land- 
lord Harry Booth- 
royd, who is cele- 
brating his birth- 
day. Front of 
picture L to R: 
Joy Wood as Sally 
Earnshaw, the bar- 
maid, Bernard Fox 
as Harry Booth- 
royd and Kenneth 
Earl as Alf, the 
barman. 


Ada Thorpe 
breaks into’ the 
far - from - peace- 
ful after - funeral 
drinking session 
and gives all who 
care to listen a 
piece of her mind. 
In the picture, 
extreme left are 
Dora and Bill 
Hardy (Janet 
Davies and Hart- 
nell Stone). They 
have just been to 
the funeral of 
Bill’s mother, old 
Mrs. Hardy, who 
was a neighbour 
of Ada’s, and have 
been quarreliing 
about the will. 


The landlord fin- 
ally succeeds in 
breaking up the 
bickering parties 
and leads’ them 
into a more or less 
harmonious ren- 
dering of old Mrs 
Hardy's favourite 
hymn. L to R: 
Ada Thorpe, Bill 
Hardy, Harry 
Boothroyd, Charlie 
Butler (Harry 
Littlewood), Sam 
Cross (Frank 
Middlemas and 
Bob Hardy ‘John 
Jarvis). 








Sally tells Booth- 
royd she has 
bought a pub of 
her own from her 
savings. After 
much incoherent 
mumbling he asks 
her to marry him 
and is joyfully 
accepted. Ada re- 
turns to chide the 
landlord for hav- 
ing forgotten to 
supply her  hus- 
band with the two 
pints of beer to 
take home, ordered 
before _ closing 
time. 


The mourning rela- 
tives also come 
back to the pub 
having discovered 
old Mrs. Hardy’s 
lost will. Ada 
takes possession of 
the document to 
read the contents 
to the assembled 
in-laws and 
friends, and_ re- 
ceives an unexpect- 
ed shock. The old 
lady has left no- 
thing to her, but 
to her husband 
Herbert Thorpe, 
who is played by 
Peter Bentley. 





The American sergeant Wilbur 
Ricard (John Bonney) is in love 
with the barmaid Sally who, how- 
ever, is in love with Boothroyd, 
and does not respond to the 
sergeant’s advances. Eunice Side- 
bottom (Mollie Sugden), a_ rich 
widow with her eye on the land- 
lord, suggests that Wilbur try and 
make Sally jealous. Ada, who by 
now has had more than enough, 
looks on sourly. 





New Shows Reviewed (Con:.) 

superfluous. The theme he seizes upon is 
the harm done by Henry Bolingbroke in 
deposing Richard I] which comes to a head 
when the warlike lords, dissatisfied and 
dismayed at England's failing power under 
the gentle and pious Henry VI, rally to the 
ambitious Richard Plantagenet, Duke of 
York, whose claim to the throne is after all 
very strong indeed. 

The great virtue of Douglas Seale’s con- 
ception is that one very quickly knows 
who’s who and the plays move relentlessly 
on to the triumphant crowning of Edward 
IV and the closing glimpse of the crook- 
backed Richard speaking the opening lines 
of Richard Ill, a superb piece of audacity 
justified by its effectiveness. In view of this 
it seemed a pity to cut from Part 3 the 
glimpse of the young Earl of Richmond and 
Henry's prophesy. 

Under the inspired and sure direction of 
Douglas Seale, this year’s excellent Vic com- 
pany firmly takes its chances and plays with 
distinction and virility. As the unhappy 
Henry VI growing from gentle boyhood to 
disillusioned middle age, Paul Daneman 
gives a deeply moving performance. Two 
moments in particular stand out in_ this 
portrayal; the King’s anguish at the death 
of his Uncle Humphrey and the scene with 
A Son who has killed his father and A 
Father who has killed his son; a moment 
of stillness and sorrow beautifully directed 
and played by Thomas Johnston and 
Edward Hardwicke. 

There is some 
roles, notably 
butcher, and Lewis, King of France, by 
Derek Godfrey, no sooner dead as Suffolk 
than very much in the picture as Richard 


interesting doubling of 
Ronald Fraser as Dick, the 


JILL DAY 
who took over 
the réle of 
Julie Skidmore 
from Dora 
Bryan in “*The 
Lovebirds,’’ the 
successful 
comedy by 
Basil Thomas 
at the Adelphi 
Theatre. Miss 
Day previously 
starred at this 
theatre with 
Jimmy Edwards 
in “Talk of 

the Town.”’ 


Plantagenet. Other performances _ that 
stand out are Derek Francis (Jack Cade); 
Oliver Neville (Warwick); Jack Gwillim 
(Richard, Duke of York); James Culliford 
(Lord Clifford); David Dodimead (Cardinal 
Beaufort and George, Duke of Clarence) 
and Daniel Thorndike (Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester). 

As Queen Margaret, Barbara Jefford 
becomes the she-wolf too soon and seems 
to miss some of the subtleties of this proud 
woman, who, disappointed in her marriage, 
seeks compensation in her position and son 
and is later forced to fight ferociously for 
both. However, once on the defensive Miss 
Jefford is magnificent. Rosemary Webster 
gives a cool and interesting performance as 
Lady Grey, and Margaret Courtenay is first 
splendidly proud and later touchingly broken 
as Eleanor, Humphrey's ambitious wife. 

Leslie Hurry’s setting is basically the same 
as that used last season in Richard III but 
its darkness and simplicity make an effec- 
tive frame for his richly glowing costumes 
and draperies. L.M. 


DRURY LANE 


**Inbal’’ 


NBAL, the National Ballet and Dance 

Theatre of Israel, was formed eight years 
ago by Sara Levi-Tanai, who is also 
responsible for all the choreography and the 
production, and consists of eighteen 
dancers all of whom are Yemenite Jews. 
The Yemenites, recently repatriated to 
Israel, were isolated for over 2,000 years 
from the rest of the Jewish people and 
during that time preserved the customs and 
traditions of their forefathers. 

In this programme of folk dances, legends 
and ceremonials they present to us a truly 
fascinating picture of a Jewish mode of life. 
Here, reminiscent of the Old Testament, is 
a people proud, passionate and warlike. 
With the help of a narrator, Nathan Cogan 
from the Chamber Theatre, Tel-Aviv, they 
show us a Yemenite Wedding, the prophe- 
tess Deborah rejoicing with her people 
after the victory over Sisrah and the Queen 
of Sheba given a festive welcome by King 
Solomon. The dances, presented with a 
dedicated fervour, are particularly interest- 
ing for the references to other cultures which 
have influenced the dance steps. One is 
reminded of Greece, India and Turkey. 

The strength of the company is its unity 
and teamwork, making it difficult to single 
out any one performer. Inbal must be 
seen by anyone even remotely interested in 
the cultural life of other nations. L.M. 





Man About Town 
by 
Harold Matthews 


Right Max Beerbohm’s 
drawing of Charles Brook- 
field, mentioned below. 


RECENT exhibition of drawings by 

Max Beerbohm included, besides many 
celebrated ones, a few forgotten figures. 
Among these was Charles Brookfield, born 
in 1857, who was, at the time of his death 
in 1913, Examiner of Plays for the Lord 
Chamberlain. The portrait is presented with 
delicacy. Above a long black frock-coat 
protrudes a white collar surmounted by a 
long oval head tilted back so that the 
prominent chin is thrust forward. The thin 
hair is plastered flat, the thin lips are com- 
pressed, the round eyes are extremely pale, 
but the general effect is of a person reacting 
to an affront with supercilious enquiry and 
aggressive disdain. The features are so 
gently and faintly touched in that, without 
obviously meaning any offence. Max has 
represented a nonentity. He has performed 
the feat of fixing a likeness of one who, 
like the Cheshire Cat, presented little for his 
delineator to seize upon. To the eyes of 
1957, the portrait seems exact, but at the 
time it was executed it must have appeared 
vague rather than prophetic. To himself and 
to his many acquaintances, “ Brooks,” as 
they called him, was a man of distinction 
and achievement. As an actor, he was 
decidedly minor; as a writer, he was for his 
time; but. more important in his day, he 
was a “gentleman born.” Had not his 
father been at Oxford with Tennyson, and 
had not Thackeray for years maintained a 
beautifully hopeless passion for his mother, 
herself the eighth daughter of a baronet? 
* Brooks” set value on such things. 

He entered the theatrical profession under 
the management of the Bancrofts just when 
they were exerting themselves to raise the 
social status of the actor, and his engage- 
ment might have been regarded as a step 


in the movement. He learned short parts 
and he wrote sketches and farces but 
primarily he was one of that vanished 





brotherhood, a man about town. He liked 
to be in a cast but he did not want to be 
burdened with long parts. Indeed, on one 
occasion he asked for a small one, remarking 
to the author that he had no wish to 
memorise his lines. The author was Oscar 
Wilde, for whom Brookfield had no liking, 
and the play was An Ideal Husband. 
Charles Hawtrey played Lord Goring and 
Brookfield his butler, Phipps. The epi- 
grammatic description of this manservant in 
the stage directions is almost as long as his 
part and more amusing. It seems so closely 
applicable to Brookfield that it demands 
quotation here. 

“The distinction of Phipps is his impas- 
sivity. He has been termed by enthusiasts 
the Ideal Butler. The Sphinx is not 
incommunicable. He is a mask with a 
manner. Of his intellectual or emotional 
life, history knows nothing. He represents 
the dominance of form.” 

Although otherwise apt, the reference to 
the Sphinx was shortly to prove inappro- 
priate. Three months later these two 
members of the cast of Wilde’s play were 
wondering what they could do to assist the 
Marquis of Queensberry in his defence 


(Continued on page 49) 
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UNNING counter to tradition, first few 

weeks of the new Broadway season 
were stimulating ones. Particularly in their 
variety, early entries offered an unusual 
array of productions. There were one or 
two disappointments, but average of quality 
was high. 

Look Back in Anger, with David Merrick 
sponsoring the New York presentation at 
the Lyceum, received near unanimous 
praise from the first-night critics. Four of 
the principals were intact from the London 
cast—Miss Ure, Mr. Haigh, Mr. Bates and 
Miss Drummond. Jack Livesey, Britisher 
seen here last season in The Apple Cart, 
played Colonel Redfern. Possibly one of 


Two scenes from the new musical ‘‘West Side Story” 

based on “Romeo and Juliet... Above: The fight 

between the rival gangs done completely in dance form, 

with Ken LeRoy as Bernardo and Mickey Calin as 

Riff. Left: A tenement house and fire escape provide 

the background for the “‘balcony scene.”’ Larry Kert 
as Tony and Carol Lawrence as Marie. 


(Pictures by Fred Fehl) 


Echoes from 
Broadway 


by Ranald Savery 


New York Plays 
reviewed 


the things that intrigued reviewers was the 
fact that the play and its manner of acting 
invaded a field which has been considered a 
forte of American theatricals—naturalistic 
playing in homely surroundings. Added to 
this were the bite and sting of Mr. Osborne's 
dialogue and situations. 

Nature of the play was reminiscent of the 
works of “angry young men” who wrote 
profusely for the American theatre in the 
late 1920s and 1930s. Whether today’s 
public will be receptive to it is a question, 
but at any rate Look Back in Anger was 
given an enthusiastic send-off. 


NEW musical which brought a fresh 
and explosive quality to the milieu 
was West Side Story. It transplanted the 
theme of Romeo and Juliet to the present 

















day sidewalks of New York as a drama of 
juvenile gang warfare. Episodes were un- 


folded almost completely in dance form, 
with Romeo (Tony) and Juliet (Maria) 
members of opposing factions. Dancing 


based on modern ballet, was such that it 
projected suspense, romance, comedy and 
violent tragedy in a way that was uniquely 
and movingly effective. 

Responsible for the stunning choreography 
was Jerome Robbins, who conceived the 
idea for the show, and enlisted the aid of 
Arthur Laurents for the book, Leonard 
Bernstein for the music, and Shephen 


Sondheim for the lyrics. Mr. Bernstein 
integrated his score closely with every 
mood and bit of action, so that music, 
dancing and story proceeded in unison, 


arriving at their climaxes with crashing effect. 

In the interludes of spoken and sung 
dialogue, the show lost much of its impact. 
Since creation of the idea was in terms of 
dance, singing and acting seemed almost after- 
thoughts, weak in comparison. Regardless 
of that, Mr. Robbins must be credited with 
contributing a novel and arresting variation 
on the composition of musical shows. 


NOTHER offering keyed to modern 

rythm of New York was Simply Heavenly. 
It was a play with music brought to the 
Playhouse, following an off-Broadway run. 
Set, as the programme described it in 
‘Harlem, U.S.A.,” it was written by Lang- 
ston Hughes as an affectionate closeup of 
Negro life in the city, lightly but penetra- 
tingly portrayed. In essence, the play depicts 
the troubles of a well intending young man 
in love with a sweet girl, but led astray from 
his good intentions by temptations of night 
life. 
Music by David Martin was interpolated 








A scene from “Simply Hea- 
venly,”’ the new musical folk 
comedy by Langston Hughes 
with music by David Martin, at 
the Playhouse Theatre. L to 
R: Allegro Kane (Character), 
Claudia McNeil (Mamie) and 
John Bouie (Melon). 


(Picture by Friedman-Abeles) 





naturally into the action by means of scenes 
at parties and in a bar-room. Guitar play- 
ing and blues singing formed the motif, 


carried out with skill and appeal in an 
entertaining manner. 

Mr. T. C. Jones was starred in a revue 
titled Mask and Gown, presented by 


Leonard Sillman and Bryant Haliday. Mr. 
Jones is the female impersonator who made 
such an impression in last season’s New 
Faces. He is a clever, sophisticated per- 
former who varied his impersonations of 
celebrities with skits of topicat humour and 
satire. Aside from his talent for mimicry, 
he is able to create a stage personality which 
possesses charm and brightness. 

In Mask and Gown Mr. Jones was assisted 
by a quartette of young singers and dancers 
who rounded out the proceedings and gave 
them versatility. Whole thing was done in 
an informal intimate fashion. Second half, 
devoted mainly to the star’s impressions of 
leading actresses playing Shakespearean 
roles, lost pace. His favorite impersonations, 
were of Tallulah Bankhead and Bette Davis 


TILL another novelty production of merit 

was a dramatised reading of excerpts 
from Sean O’Casey’s biographical ] Knock 
at the Door, adapted by Paul Shyre. Par- 
ticipating were Mr. Shyre, Aline MacMahon, 
Staats Cotsworth, Roy Poole, Rae Allen and 
George Brenlin. Dramatic form consisted 
of players seated on a bare stage, reading 
dialogue spoken by various characters. / 
Knock at the Door is concerned with 
O’Casey’s boyhood as member of a family 
hard put to make ends meet, and com- 
plicated by his serious eye trouble. Poig- 
nancy, wit and drama were excellently 
projected by the cast. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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For more than 40 years, “‘make-up by Max Factor” 
has been a byword in every dressing-room. Today, 
Max Factor products are the favourites of the 
world’s stage, screen and television stars as well as of 


millions of women of all ages, in every walk of life. 








Moscow Theatre Days 


(continued) 


Right: Y. 
Sasha in 


B. Dobronravova as 
“Foma Gordeyev, 
by Maxim Gorky, at the 
Vakhtangoy Theatre, Moscow, 
1957, Extreme right? B. M. 
Tronova, a girl, and A. D. 
Papanovy, the chauffeur, in **The 
Bug.”’ by Mayakovsky, at the 
Moscow Theatre of Satire. 


cliché of “formalism” a: his peril. The 
uproarious wedding-scene in this play, 
worthy of a René Clair, is among the fun- 
niest I have seen performed on any stage. 
any stage. 

Thirty-two of the Soviet Union’s 501 theatres 
are situated in Moscow. These include four 
children’s theatres and those that are not 
operated by the Ministry of Culture (nearly 
all) are subsidised by the Ministry of Trans- 
port or the Army. A glance at the playbills 
during September reveals a larger number 
of plays from the West than ever before. 
Shaw and Shakespeare take pride of place 
with Wilde a close third. The joke that 
Dickens is the most popular Russian 
dramatist has ceased being topical. Behind 
come Priestley, Galsworthy, and a new- 
comer, N. C. Hunter, with Waters of the 
Moon, The States are represented by Arthur 
Miller and Lillian Hellman and European 
countries by Remarque, Hella Vuolijoki, 
Halldor Laxness, Mare Gilbert Savaujon, 
de Filippo, Hauptmann, Sardou, Ibsen. 
Zweig, Mihail Sebastian and Horia Lovin- 
escu, and Jarry, not to mention the usual 
classics (Schiller’s Maria Stuart and Hugo's 
Marie Tudor). 

One of the better 
Vakhtangov Theatre, decried in_ these 
columns by a colleague who saw them in 
Berlin a few months ago, was de Filippo’s 
Filumena Marturano, presented, mirabile 
dictu!, without a front curtain and with the 
performers frequently coming downstage 
onto a rostrum built over the orchestra-pit 
and addressing the audience directly, for 
which there is no justification in the printed 
text. Could the reaction against “ socialist 
realism” go more deeply? The adaptation 
of Gorki’s Foma Gordeyev, which had a far 
more depressing and negative conclusion in 
the original novel, than here given, tried 
to make the best of both worlds and only 
confirmed that the players here were as 
gifted as any in Moscow. Reuben 
Simonov, director and leading actor of the 
Vakhtangov, and a former pupil of 


productions at the 


Stanislavsky and colleague of Zavadsky, 
also runs one of Moscow's four theatre 
schools, attached to his theatre. This differs 
from the others in one respect: next year 
a dozen of the 25 or so graduates will be 
absorbed into the theatre company, which 
seems to have the lowest average age, 
already, of any Moscow company | saw. 
Thus, youth, for the first time, is going to 
be given its proper chance. At the other 
school, one of which is run as a separate 
Higher Educational Institute, while the 
others are attached to the Maly and the 
MXAT, whose acting traditions they tend 
to perpetuate—the most important develop- 
ment is the introduction in recent years of 
independent groups of actors from the “ far- 
flung Empire.” 

As in the rest of the socialist states, 
the theatrical profession is financially well 
cared for, and wages and working conditions 
might well be the envy of Western actors, 
producers and designers, though young and 
ambitious players have to be content with 
small parts under the present system for 
years at a time in many cases. The highest 
paid players appear less frequently in each 
month than the beginners: thus Tarasova 
needs only give ten performances a month 
to earn 4,000 roubles. (Ulanova’s monthly 
quota at the Bolshoi is five). New drama- 
tists are legion, though the quality of their 
plays is another question. A central govern- 
ment agency distributes cyclostyled play- 
scripts round the Union’s theatres by the 
hundred, thus easing the work of the 
managers and helping the young generation 
of playwrights who will often have a new 
play produced simultaneously in several 
theatres. 

Some of the older dramatists 
those frowned on until recently—are getting 
a new look in. Nicolai Pogodin’s latest, 
Petrarca’s Sonnet, is outspokenly critical of 
bigoted party-members’ with Philistine 
prejudices, much to the delight of the 
audience who also seem able to relish long 
sentimental love-scenes. * 
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The Gay Era 


@ Musical Comedy is changing its tech- 

nique. It is as different now from the 
tradition of the twenties and ‘thirties as that 
was from the musical comedy style of the 
graceful period prior to the Great War. The 
‘twenties and ‘thirties, however, saw the rise 
of great personalities of musical comedy and 
Mr. Evans looks back nostalgically on that 
gay era. 


“GTAND up and “Sing.” sang Jack 

Buchanan in the musical comedy of that 
name. Those words appropriately sum up 
the gay, inconsequential world of musical 
comedy in the ‘twenties and ‘thirties; the 
optimistic outlook and the sheer good enter- 
tainment one expected from this intriguing 
form of theatre. 

It was universal in appeal, always pro- 
viding refrains to be whistled by everyone, 
and boasting versatile casts whose star 
names became a byword, simply because 
their pleasing personalities reflected the 
joyful, the wistful and very often the comic 
side of life. 

Although one uses the general term 
“musical” there was, of course, a distinct 
difference between the romantic Ivor 
Novello musicals, the large mounted efforts 
of productions like Show Boat, White Horse 
Inn, and Wild Violets, and the Jack 
Buchanan, Jack Hulbert, Bobby Howes 
musical shows. But all these shows gave a 
great deal of pleasure to great many 
people. 

I was old enough, to remember the tail 
end of an era that slowly closed with the 
war years and which, at the moment, shows 
little sign of revival. Today we have Sandy 
Wilson and Julian Slade, both of whom are 
carrying on the tradition of the gentle, 
melodious musical comedy. But these shows, 
excellent though they are unlike the 
pre-war musical because they do _ not 
necessarily rely on any star names to fill the 
leading rd6les. Moreover they do not 
demand elaborate sets or even a_ big 
orchestra. Their function is to radiate a 
certain witty charm and in so doing they 
are creating their own particular type of 
atmosphere. 

But for a person of my temperament, who 
yearns nostalgically for the full-blooded 
musical shows of the “twenties and ‘thirties, 
and for those tunes that set the heart danc- 
ing and feet tapping, which were sung by 
people whose zestful personalities zoomed 
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by Laurence Evans 


right over the footlights, there remain only 
old play books and gramophone records 
purchased second-hand (if you know where 
to look). These have become collectors’ 
pieces, valuable and articulate witnesses to 
the fact that life was not always streamlined 
and cynical. 

In the old days the tendency was for 
musical comedy to consist of originally 
written plays in which, generally speak- 
ing, the hero had a series of adventures 
with plenty of cues for song, dance and 
laughter, finally emerging triumphantly with 
the heroine by his side. A simple approach 
if one compares the present trend for 
adaptations from straight plays such as 
Shakespeare and Shaw or with the fast 
moving spectacles we have grown accus- 
tomed to expect from America the 
end of the war. 

The origins of musical comedy can be said 
to lie in The Beggar's Opera and the comic- 
operas of Gilbert and Sullivan. From these 
it was only a short step to the gay George 
Edwardes’ musicals. There were operettas 
and musical farces from about the mid- 
eighteenth century onwards — gradually 
developing into the “ musical” of later years. 
A century later and individual theatres like 
the Gaiety were beginning to be associated 
with this entertainment in the form of either 
comic-operas or burlesque. 

Even these early years saw the American 
influence, and British versions of plays were 
often adapted from the American, the 
German, French or Austrian. 

From about 1912 the modern 
comedy began to take shape. There was for 
instance, in 1913, The Pearl Girl packed 
with stars and comedy men including Harry 
Welchman, Iris Hoey, Alfred Lester, Jack 
Hulbert and Cicely Courtneidge. In The 
Cinema Star, in 1914, there were Harry 
Welchman, Dorothy Ward, Lauri de Frece, 
Jack Hulbert, Cicely Courtneidge and Fay 
Compton. Both these musicals were pro- 
duced under the direction of Robert 
Courtneidge. 

After the Great War musical comedy was 
completely established as an attractive style 
of entertainment and shows came flooding 
into the country or else were written here: 
No, No, Nanette was an_ outstanding 
example. 

Ivor Novello, for long a writer of tunes 
for revue and musicals—-remember Jack 
Buchanan’s And Her Mother Came Too 


since 


musical 








Right: This picture will bring back nostalgic memories 
for many theatregoers, as well as poignant ones 
following the recent death of Jack Buchanan, the 
debonair and much-loved star of many an English 
musical comedy. He is seen here with Anna Neagle 
as his leading lady in “Stand Up and Sing” at the 
Hippodrome in 1931, in which other star parts were 
taken by Elsie Randolph, Vera Pearce, Anton Dolin 
and Morris Harvey. 


now turned his hand to reviving the romantic 
musical play and although not. strictly 
coming under the heading of musical comedy 
those brilliant and glamorous pieces cannot 
be ignored. They were an integral part of 
The Gay Era. His last show for Cicely 
Courtneidge, Gay's the Word, was musical 
comedy in the true sense of the word. 

In every way full scale musical comedy was 
satisfying. One feature was the “team” of 
stars who became a part of many shows and 
whom audiences always expected to see. 
Jack Buchanan musicals were never complete 
without Elsie Randolph, Dave Hutcheson, 
William Kendall and often Fred Emney. 
At the Gaiety would be Leslie Henson, Roy 
Royston, Richard Hearne and again Fred 
Emney. At the Hippodrome, Bobby Howes 
and Binnie Hale. The list is endless. 

These stars were outstanding personalities, 
and still are, but audiences then seemed to 


be more appreciative of real talent coupled 


with individual personality than they are 
today. The stars, the well-trained choruses, 
the plot, the music, played their part in 
creating a feeling, illusory perhaps, of a 
better future. 

Bobby Howes symbolised in those days 
the littke man—*Mr. Cinders *—whose 
future is just around the corner. The 
triumph of the little man over adversity in 
twenty or more musical comeutes sent 
millions of little men out of the theatre 
hoping that their fortunes also lay just 
around the corner. Jack Buchanan was the 
debonair man about town, the carefree 
character most of us would aspire to be, 
while the Hulberts presented an essentially 
English type of entertainment which has 
never been bettered. 

Yet more names come to mind: Evelyn 
Laye, Dorothy Dickson, Gertrude Lawrence, 
Lupino Lane, Stanley Lupino and a host of 
others. Jessie Matthews and Sonnie Hale 
invited us to “ Come out to Play” and Fred 
and Adele Astaire graced London for three 
shows, including Funny Face, at the height 
of “The Gay Era.” 

These famous stars all appeared in shows 
containing sparkling melody and _ happy 
tunes. romantic situations and often plenty 
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of laughs. The hero usually met his girl, 
lost his girl, and won his girl and he was 
always a “decent chap” never a “crazy 
mixed up kid.” “I've got a date with an 
angel,” Bobby Howes’ song in For the Love 
of Mike, way back in 1932, might well be 
considered old-fashioned by _ teenagers 
reared these days on a more vulgar, brassy 
diet of “ pop” music. 

This era, steadily moving to its climax as 
1939 approached, appeared to have come to 
a halt in the nineteen-forties. With all its 
faults it gave us a period of sound British 
entertainment, in which our musical comedy 
stars who were such complete artists, made 
a significant contribution to the British 
theatre, 

In these cynical days the gay light-hearted 
fantasy of the world of musical comedy may 
seem a trifle naive. But is it? People still 
want to see a good musical. The bookings 
for My Fair Lady are reaching phenomenal 
proportions. But it would be satisfying to 
see a great revival of original writing in this 
field; the return of the great musical comedy 
men and women who combined brilliant wit 
with an ability to sing and dance really 
well, and who were outstanding personalities 
in their own right. © 
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MAJORCA 


¥ weg. SPANISH 
RESTAURANT 
66 Brewer Street 


GER 6803 woe? Circus 


You will obtain Paella Valenciana and 
Gazpacho Andaluz at their best 


Open 12 noon-3 pm and 6 pm-11 pm 
NOT Sundays 








Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 

feels at Peace with all the World 
ROBIN DOUGLAS, 
Author of “‘Well Let's Eat” 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
TABLE D'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS SUPPERS 
Licensed till midnight 
No tables booked after 10.30 p.m 
GERrard 1296 





Where to Dine before and after the Theatre 
We recommend these restaurants 





— GOW'S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER - THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’'Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 


LEONIS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.”’ 

EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON W1 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Props. Bruno & Gino 





Chopsticks Sir? ‘Not necessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 
58-€0 Shaftesbury Ave. GER 6847 
Open i2 noon till 11 p.m. daily 
Fully Licensed 








At the corner of Greek Street and Romilly 
Street you'll find one of the best reasons for 
Soho's fame in food and drink. It’s called the 


PETIT SAVOYARD RESTAURANT 


It's a smallish place; been there 50 years 

You'll find celebrities, connoisseurs and _ nice 

ordinary people enjoying a_ not-too-expensive 
evening of modest luxury 











Under the personal] supervision of Mr. A. Plato 
Before or after the theatre visit 


PLAT ss Restaurant 


83 WICMORE STREET, W.1. 

Specialities include Continental and Eastern 
dishes Fully Licensed 

Open 12 p.m.—3 p.m 6 p.m.—1 1.31 


30 p.m 
(except Sundays) Tel: WELbeck 7867 





SMALL!I INTIMATE! RELAXING! 


With the delightful atmosphere overlooking Soho Square 


THE GAY HUSSAR 


2 GREEK STREET, W.1. 


GER. 0973 
= 








GREAT WALL RESTAURANT 


AUTHENTIC CLASSICAL CHINESE CUISINE 
FULLY LICENSED 

Open 12.00—11 p.m. Sun. 5.30—10.30 

33 OXFORD STREET, W.1. GER. 4713 

Near Tottenham Court Road Tube Station 


VISIT OUR GIFT SHOP FOR ORIENTAL 
ORNAMENTS AND BROCADES, Etc. 











For good food Isola Bella was voted one of ihe 
seven best Restaurants in London by the 
American visitors ballot in 1955 
15 FRITH STREET, SOHO, W.1 
Italian and French Cooking 
Fully Licensed 
Telephone: GERrard 3911 





Open 12.30—2 30 p.m 6.15—11.15 p.m 

















Thirty Years Ago 


Extracts 

from the 

November 
1927 

** Theatre 

World” 


The “Ovo Hatir 


Oxo = 


Greyhound Racing was obviously 
as the _ following quotation 
‘Theatre World” of that 


For Winter Nights 


Tike fiesest form: ier ree wel oe 


** news” in 
from the 
year indicates: 


1927, 
November 


" ANAGERS, having recovered from a 

fit of complaints against greyhound 
racing and its bad effects on their box-offices, 
have now swung to the other extreme by 
bringing a flavour of the new craze into 
sundry musical entertainments. Most musical 
comedy comedians have added a few dog 
“gags” to their repertoire, and the Bow 
Wows are officially described as a “ Hare-m 
Scarem Musical Show.” To Archibald de 
Bear goes the honour of introducing the 
first greyhound racing scene into revue. Blue 
Skies, the second edition of which is going 
extremely well, is now the funnier, for a 
new episode called “My Dog’s Day’s To- 
morrow.” In this Norman Griffin appears 
as a white-coated greyhound trainer, with 
Cyril Smith as a dog “fan.” An electric 
hare and what appears to be an electric dog 
take part in a race that is even more 
ridiculous than the real thing—burlesquing 
burlesque, as it were.” 


The commentation continues: 


‘I can obtain no official confirmation of 
the rumour that Peter Pan will have its 
Christmas season at the St. James’s Theatre; 
nor that Jean Forbes-Robertson is to be this 
year’s Peter. Judging by the unfaltering 
success of Interference, there will be no need 
of a new play until the end of the winter 
the official winter, that is to say. In any 
case, the revival of Peter Pan would occupy 
the afternoon bill only. I cannot imagine 
Interference out of the list of holiday 
attractions. 

When the time does come for its with- 
drawal, Gerald du Maurier’s next part will 
be in a “strong” play called S.0.S. by 
Walter W. Ellis, author of that famous farce, 
A Little Bit of Fluff. His last piece to be 
done in London was Hawleys of the High 
Street, in which Tubby Edlin played the 


leading part. That was in 1922 at the 
Royalty, where the play was not a success, 
although it is still being toured round the 
country. 

Reverting to the prospects and possibilities 
of Peter Pan, if Jean Forbes-Robertson does 
play the name-part I shall be more interested 
than usual in the revival of Barrie's greatest 
play (for grown-ups). Miss Forbes-Robert- 
son is a young actress of whom one has 
hopes. Nobody dare prophesy what she will 
become. It may be a very great actress in- 
deed; it may be only a specialist in what 
will be called “Jean Forbes-Robertson ” 
parts. In Berkeley Square she was superb 
a beautiful, imaginative performance that 
was repeated in The Dybbuk. Too many 
traces of these two parts were seen in her 
acting in The Combined Maze. Miss 
Forbes-Robertson came near to complete 
failure in this play. 

To be Peter she will have to forget en- 
tirely the Jean Forbes-Robertson she has 
so far created.” 

(it is interesting to record that Jean Forbes-Robertson 


scored a triumph as Peter, appearing for seven 
consecutive years in this famous rdle.—Editor.) 


A scene from “the new play of the year,’’ *‘The Silver 

Cord” by Sidney Howard at the St. Martin’s Theatre, 

1927. The furious quarrel between Mrs Phelps (Lilian 

Braithwaite) and Hester (Marjorie Mars) ends in the 

latter's engagement to Robert Phelps being broken off 
“mother love’’ at work. 
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T may not be known to theatregoers that 

at the Academy Cinema in Oxford Street 
there is an attractive restaurant called the 
Pavilion Restaurant. This is specially 
designed to cater for the needs of theatre- 
goers who require a quick meal without 
the frustrating wait that so often occurs in 
the West End restaurants. Through the 
luxurious foyer and on the first floor, its 
décor is elegantly designed by Angus 
McBean. the well-known theatre photo- 
grapher. 

The Pavilion Restaurant is not a cinema 
coffee-lounge, but a place where one can 
enjoy anything from a cup of coffee 
(Expresso or filter) to a first-rate, complete 


New Restaurant 
serves 
Theatregoers 


Left: A view of the interior 
of the attractive Pavilion 
Restaurant, on the first 
floor at the Academy 
Cinema in Oxford Street, 
= which is open to the general 
public every day (except 
Sunday) from 12 noon to 
11.30 p.m. 


(Photo by John McCann) 


meal. Everything served in the restaurant 
is produced on the premises by a Chef of 
wide international experience—including a 
wide selection of delicious gateaux and 
pastries. The menu includes a_ choice 
selection of French specialities (such as 
Salade Nicoise, Quiche Lorraine, Tarte au 
Fromage, Pate Maison, etc.), and for the 
grills an infra-red grill has been installed. 

The Pavilion Restaurant is open to the 
general public, from 12 o'clock to 11.30 p.m. 
every day, except Sunday. It specialises in 
pre-theatre suppers, from 5.30 p.m. onwards, 
and, having recently obtained a licence, is 
able to serve a selection of fine wines ar 
really reasonable prices. 





The Thirty-ninth Annual General Meeting 


Group Trading Profit 

Less: Depreciation, Interest paid, 
Group Net Profit 
Less Taxation 


before Taxation 


Group Net Profit after Taxation 

Appropriated as follows: 
Transfer to Reserves 
Preference Dividends, 


Ordinary Dividends, 


and increase in Profit 
net 


net 


Preference Stockholders 
Issued Capital 
Dividend covered by 
Capital covered by 


net carnings 
net assets 


after tax 


Ordinary Stockholders 
Issued Capital 
Rate of Dividend paid on present 
Rate earned on present Capital 
Group Net 


Capital 


Assets 


THE GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES LTD. 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


was 
was adopted 


Interests of Outside 


and Loss Acc 


Comparative Grow) 


held on the 23rd October 1957. The Report 


Year Ended 
31-3-°57 


£ 
21,630,137 
2,254,140 


19,375,997 
11,207,282 


Shareholders of Subsidiaries, etc 


£8,168,715 
4,547,800 
64,544 
3,556,371 
£8,168,715 


ount balance, etc 


£2,250,000 
126 times 
29°6 times 


£9,773 ,293 
65% P.a 
149% p.a 
£82,465,424 


Trading Profits 


1948 1949 


£4,576,290 
9: 


1950 1951 1952 
£5, 96,913 £10,007,555 
1954 1955 1957 
£11,443,390 £15,541,292 £18,923,479 £21,630,137 
The Great Universal Stores Limited, operating over 2500 Stores, Shops, Warehouses, Factories, and 
Depots throughout the United Kingdom and Overseas. 
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Whispers from the Wings (Contd.) 

in a play—If only to prove I can’t do it! 
On that account she feels she ought to join 
a good repertory company, after the run of 
Share My Lettuce, to make up for all those 
years she lost through being chained to the 
prompt book at the Oxford Playhouse. 

She has very definite ideas about comedy 
of a theatrical nature. She is convinced that 
comedians are born, not made; just because 
some people have a sense of humour and 
others have not. If they have none, there 
is nothing one can do about it. In the same 
way she is of the opinion that no one can 
teach an actor how to be funny, especially 
in a solo spot. A producer can help him 
to build up a situation when other artists 
are involved, but the comedian who has to 
face an audience alone has only his own 
resources to fall back on. 

Comedy is very difficult to rehearse, 
because amusing lines cease to be funny after 
being repeated dozens of times and actors 
are liable to get bored with them. Miss 
Smith reaches a point at rehearsal when she 
knows she is as near perfection as she will 
ever get. She cannot go beyond that point, 
and begs the producer to leave well alone 
and have sufficient faith to know she will 
do her best on the opening night. To con- 
tinue working on the script beyond that point 


would be asking for trouble and ruin any 


chance of success. The wise producer, who 
has the good fortune to work with an artist 
possessing Maggie Smith’s flair for comedy, 
respects her wishes and, by way of reward, 
is treated to the sound of unleashed laughter 
when the show is given before an audience. 
. 





Man About Town (coni.) 


against their author's libel action. Mr. 
Hesketh Pearson, in his life of Wilde, states 
that the defence would have been in a bad 
way had not Brookfield been successful in 
collecting one or two vital names and 
addresses. In due course, “ Brooks” and 
Hawtrey gave a dinner to the Marquis to 
celebrate his victory. 

Brookfield’s stage career was brought 
abruptly to a close soon after this. He had 
never been strong and he had now to go 
abroad to receive treatment to check the 
advance of a consumption. He spent two 
winters at Bordighera, returning to England 
for the intervening summer, to read his own 
obituary notice in a newspaper as he lay 
in bed with pleurisy. On the whole, he was 
not displeased with such summings-up as 
these, which he quoted in his’ book, 
“ Random Reminiscences "—** Never a great 


actor, he was invaluable in small parts,” and 
* But, after all, it is at his club that he will 
be most missed.” From Bordighera he went 
to the sanitorium at Nordrach, in the Black 
Forest, and here the disease was checked. 

On his return to London, Brookfield 
turned to journalism and the writing of 
farces and burlesques, for which he had a 
natural propensity. His skit on “I 
Pagliacci,” called A Pal o' Archie's, 1s 
perhaps not a fair sample. Charles Cochran, 
aS a young man, was most anxious to meet 
Brookfield, having heard his wit often 
extolled, and he always seems to have 
esteemed his memory, citing Under the 
Clock, which Brookfield wrote in collabora- 
tion with Seymour Hicks, as the first British 
revue, 

Brookfield was responsible for several 
adaptations of French farces. One of these, 
Dear Old Charlie which opened at the 
Vaudeville in January 1908, was frequently 
cited before the Royal Commission on Stage 
Plays (Censorship) as an outstanding case 
of a piece which should never have received 
a licence. It was, therefore, matter for wide 
comment when Lord Spencer, an _ old 
Cambridge friend, by virtue of his office of 
Lord Chamberlain, appointed a somewhat 
needy Brookfield to the post of Examiner of 
Plays. Protests were made but availed not 
at all. Actually, Brookfield was scrupulous 
in the discharge of his new duties but he 
was not helped by a revival of Dear Old 
Charlie a few weeks after he took up the 
censorial office. After a year at this task. 
his health began to fail and a Joint Examiner 
was appointed to ease the strain. He had 
been living in the country and in September 
1913, he took 28 Clareville Street, near to 
what is now the tiny Chanticleer Theatre. 
Here, in the following month, he died, 
aged 56. 

He was thus spared the collapse of his 
world, for he was essentially a pre-1914 
character. * 





THE RED SUPPLEMENT 
FREE ON APPLICATION 
New Supplement to “Plays and Their 
Plots” giving full details of our latest 
Full Length and One Act Plays up to 
this month. 
All our plays are available on approval. 


* DEANE’S ” 


31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
Tel: LANgham 7111. MUSeum 3183 














Echoes from Broadway (cn 


Ann Todd made her New York stage 
début in a play by Thomas W. Phipps titled 
Four Winds. Her réle was that of a 
wealthy American heiress—a “ poor little 
rich girl’”—-whose material resources are 
unlimited, but who is emotionally and 
spiritually frustrated. Miss Todd and her 
companions in the cast (including Robert 
Hardy) were well received, but deficiencies 
of the drama could not be set aside. 


ISS Lonelyhearts, adapted by Howard 
Teichmann from the novel by Nathaniel 
West, brought Pat O’Brien back to Broadway 
after many years in Hollywood. He played 
a cynical newspaper editor who assigns a 
young reporter to conduct the “agony” 
department. The reporter becomes emotion- 
ally involved with his correspondents and 
their troubles, with tragic consequences. 
Mr. O’Brien and Fritz Weaver performed 
admirably but the play seemed aimless. 
New York City Center's Light Opera 
Company, under direction of Jean Dal- 
rymple. offered a _ limited engagement 
revival of Carousel that was a handsome 
success on all counts. The Rodgers and 
Hammerstein version of Liliom was excel- 
lently sung and attractively staged. * 
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Repertory Roundabout 
by Laurence Evans 


EMBERS of Eastcote Repertory Society, 
of which Flora Robson is president, 
heard Leslie Henson and Michael Horden 
speak on the drama in October. The Society 
is still investigating the possibility of acquir- 
ing a plot of land which will house both 
a theatre and car park. 
* * * 
Birmingham opened a four-weeks run on 
22nd October with Ben Jonson’s The 
Alchemist. Albert Finney, the young man 
who recently made such an impression as 
Henry V, plays Face, an unscrupulous 
servant in plague-stricken London. Face 
uses the house of his rich master, who has 
fled from the city, to run a shady business 
in partnership with a so-called alchemist, 
Subtle, and Dol Common, a prostitute. 
* * * 


The County Theatre, Bedford, has 
re-opened. First production, in what is a 
re-designed house, was Spider's Web at the 
beginning of October. 

* 7 x 

The Queen's Players, the 
Hornchurch repertory company, are pro- 
ducing The Original Hermione, a new 
comedy by R. D. Partridge, from 28th 
October to 9th November. The cast includes 
Jessica Spencer, Gladys Boot, James Grout, 
Norman Claridge, Agatha Carroll, Norman 
Scace, Hugh Mathias and Dorothy Gibson. 


* * * 


enterprising 


Eric Longworth, who has been manager- 
secretary of Oldham Repertory Theatre 
Club fer more than 11 years, is to take over 
from Bryan Bailey as general manager of 
Guildford Theatre Club. Mr. Bailey is to 
be director of the new Coventry Belgrade 
Theatre. Oldham have a strong Autumn 
and Winter programme planned. They reach 
their 1,000th production on 2nd December 
with Shaw's Arms and the Man, which was 
also their first production. On 4th November 
they present Dark Victory, the American 
play by George Brewer, Jr. and Bertram 
Bloch and a week later Janus, by Carolyn 
Green. The Affair at Assino, by ®. C. 
Hunter, and Agatha Christie’s Spider's Web 
will also be presented in November. 

* * cd 

The West End Repertory Company 
presented Jean Kent in the British premiére 
of The Threatening Storm, by Sudermann, 
at the Intimate Theatre, High Wycombe 
on 21st October. = 








Theatre on Record 


by Roy Plomley 


Michael Flanders and Donald 

Swann in their two man revue, 

which continues a smash hit at 

the Fortune Theatre. Details 

of recordings of some songs 

from “At the Drop of a Hat” 
are given below. 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 
ULIAN Slade’s music to Free as Air grows 
on you. On first playing, I thought the 
Original Cast recording (Oriole MG 20016) 

dull; then I put it on again and found my- 
self whistling along with it cheerfully. It 
is all very pleasant and jolly and ingenuous, 
and rather old-fashioned. In fact, there 
isn’t a tune which would have seemed very 
much out of place in almost any pre-war 
musical comedy—and you may choose your 
own war, 

In contrast, Keith Statham and Patrick 
Gowers’s music to Share My Lettuce, with 
lyrics by Bamber Gascoigne, is so resolutely 
off-beat that it sometimes sounds off-key as 
well. This youthful diversion receives high 
marks for endeavour. It bulges with ideas, 
and they range from the brilliant to the 
terrible. It seems incredible that the same 
brains which produced the brittle excellence 
of “ Voices of Evening” and “ Lute Song” 
could also have been responsible for such 
embarrassing trifles as “Clocks in Love ” 
and “One Train He'll Come.” My own 
favourite item on the Original Cast record- 
ing (Nixa NPL 18011) is “ Harriet,” a sad 
little song hauntingly sung by Barbara 
Evans. 

Devotees of At the Drop of a Hat will be 
glad to hear about More out of the Hat. 
This is a 45 r.p.m. disc (Parlophone GEP 
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8636) on which Messrs Flanders and Swann 
have recorded four more items from their 
two-man show at the Fortune Theatre. 
These are “ Vanessa.” “The Youth of the 
Heart,” “Too Many Cookers” and “ Tried 
by the Centre Court.” And who do you 
think is playing in the Third Round of the 
Ladies’ Singles during the last item? None 
other than Mr. J. Betjeman’s Miss J 
Hunter-Dunn. 

On another 45 r.p.m. disc (H.M.V. 7EG 
8267) is a four numbers from 
King’s Rhapsody, sung by Vanessa Lee, 
Olive Gilbert, Phyllis Dare and Denis 
Martin. Listening to these melodies again, 
one thinks sadlv of what a devastating blow 
Ivor Novello’s death was to our musical 
stage, and wonders why impresario 
has not given Vanessa Lee the opportunities 
that her voice and personality merit. 

There is a new complete recording of 
Hamlet, with Sir John Gielgud and a cast 
of Old Vic players. As my copy has not 
yet reached me, I have been whetting my 
appetite by playing a disc of Shakespeare 
bits and pieces recorded by Sir John in New 
York a few years ago (Brunswick LAT 
8015). On one side are seven speeches from 
Hamlet and five of the more familiar 
sonnets; on the other are scenes from 
Romeo and Juliet. Gielgud’s Romeo 
sounds curiously thin, and is overshadowed 
by Pamela Brown’s confident and _forth- 
coming Juliet. * 


reissue of 


some 





Amateur Stage 


S a result of the popularity of their 
A previous New’ Play Competitions, 
inaugurated in 1953, Tavistock Repertory 
Company are launching another competition 
for original full-length plays. Winning 
entries in earlier competitions have been 
published and professionally performed on 
stage and television. 

Distinguished producer-managers, George 
Devine, of the Royal Court Theatre, and 
Peter Hall, and Joan Miller, have 
already agreed to act as final judges. 


actress 





Reviews of all New Plays 
by KENNETH A. HURREN 
Ballet by Peter Noble 
Opera by Peter Wolfe 
Complete Theatre Programmes 
and 
UP-TO-DATE SHOW NEWS 


are among the regular features 
you will find in 


ar, 
o 
which gives full details of all 


London's Entertainments 
EVERY FRIDAY NINEPENCE 








THEATRE WORLD BINDER 


(holding 12 issues) 
method of preserving 
9/- (including postage) 
Obtainable from: 


Theatre World 


Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., Londosa, EC4 


The ideal your copies 











VOR SALE—123 Theatre World (1927-1939) £8: 160 
Play Pictorial (1902-1939) £7 10s.; 20 early bound 
volumes £4.—Lambert, 347 Gertrude Road, Norwich 
OR SALE—Play Pictorial Nos. 77-111 
(minus 91, 94). Nos. 68, 426-430 and 440 
World Nos. 133, 160, 163, 165, 166 
Ewell 3909 
OR SALE—Theatre World from 
June 1956 inclusive, all in good condition 
offers?—Box 567 
OR SALE—Theatre World 
December 1956; complete 
February 1953, March 1953, 
1954 Offers to Box 569 
OR SALE—Theatre World 1947 to date. Most years 
complete, excellent condition. Offers.—Box 568 
OR SALE—Who's Who in the Theatre 1939, excel- 
lent condition. What offers? Also Theatre World 
issues featuring Gielgud, Novello, Olivier, 2/6 each. 
Box 566. 
CRIPTS, Literary and Personal Typewriting, Dupli- 
cating, Circularising, etc. Efficiently and speedily 
executed. **Mowbray.”’ 146 Bishopsgate, London, 
E.C.2. BIS. 2545. BAR. 7665 


inclusive 
Theatre 
Offers please 


January 1952, to 
What 


from March 1950 to 
except for June 1951, 
September 1953, October 


Notes and Topics 


The winning vlay will be performed by 
the Company at the Tower Theatre, Canon- 
bury, and there will be an additional prize 
for the best play with an industrial or 
working class background. 

Intending competitors should apply 
immediately to Competition Organiser, 
Tavistock Repertory Company, Tower 
Theatre, Canonbury Place, London N.1. 

The last three productions this season 
at Canonbury are Jean Anouilh’s comedy 
Thieves Carnival, producer David Thomp- 
son (lst November); the first public London 
performance of Dulcinea, the tragi-comedy 
by Gaston-Baty produced by Eva Holter- 
man (15th November) and Donald Kirk- 
man’s production of Happy as Larry by 
Donagh McDonagh (29th November). 

The Progress Theatre, Reading, are to 
present Christopher Fry's translation of 
Tiger at the Gates by Jean Giraudoux, 
from 29th November to 5th December. 

We Must Kill Toni by Jan Stewart Black 
is to be presented by The Mountview 
Theatre Club, Hornsey, from 4th to 9th 
November and will be followed by Andre 
Obey’s Noah on 18th November, for one 
week. 

Milmor Productions will present The 
Heiress by Ruth and Augustus Goetz, at 
the Little Theatre, High Road, Ilford, from 
6th to 9th November inclusive. Tickets are 
available in advance from 17 Charlbury 
Gardens, Seven Kings. This is the com- 
pany’s nineteenth production at the theatre. 

The next production of The Arts Theatre 
(Portsmouth and Southsea) will take place 
from 26th to 30th November at St. Peter’s Hall. 
Somers Road, Southsea. The play is Vernon 
Sylvaine’s As Long as They're Happy and 
will be produced by Freeland Barton, one 
of the original stalwarts of the formation 
of this group, who has also recently taken 
over the rdle of casting director for the 
Society. 

The Civil Service Theatre Guild are pre- 
senting Man on Trial by Diego Fabbri, at 
the Civil Service Theatre, 6 Burlington 
Gardens, W.1., on 10th to 13th December. 
Tickets may be obtained from Mr. R. G. 
Vine, 48 Downside Road, Sutton, Surrey. 

Luigi Pirandello’s Six Characters in Search 
of an Author will be given by the Talisman 
Players for one week commencing 25th 
November, at the Talisman Theatre, 
Kenilworth. 








AVAILABLE 
FOR AMATEUR 
PRODUCTION 


PLAYS 


A wide choice of Three-Act 
and One-Act Plays are avail- 
able to Amateur Dramatic 
Societies. 
SINGLE COPIES OF PLAYS 
SENT ON APPROVAL 


Full Catalogue available at 1/- (post free) 


Write for information to: 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


ASCOT HOUSE, 52 DEAN ST., LONDON, W.1 
Gerrard 3822/3 





MAGAZINE 


@@ Each issue brings the 

complete script of a current 

Stage hit... 

PLUS news of theatre 
throughout the 

world—articles by and about 

leading theatre personalities. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 
f2:176 1. yd, £5.76 2. yes. 

£7.18.0 3 yrs. 

SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St, 

London W.C.2 
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Webber - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal: GEORGE ROSSITER, T.D 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN., MAY, SEPT. 
APPLY SECRETARY 


CLAREVILLE ST., LONDON, S.W.7 


(FREmantie 2958) 





EVANS PLAYS 


GHOSTS AND OLD GOLD 
5m. 3f. 6s. Reid Kennedy 
LIFE WITH THE GIRLS 
3m. 11f. 6s. John Wooldridge 
SPRINGTIME 
6m. 5f. 6s. Basil Thomas 
TALL STORY 
5m. 5f. 6s. S. and T. Holme 
Montague House, Russell Square 
London, WC] 


























FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 


ls the quarterly review that brings you the 

latest news about all our new plays, and 

gives interesting information about plays to 

come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD Lee 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 








Ir you want to meet The Boy Friend 
Under Milk Wood on the Night of the 
Fourth, you can’t be late again 
because of the time it takes to 
remove your greasepaint. 

Crowe’s Cremine will get that 
cloying paint off in a moment. It 
liquefies the paint and leaves the 
skin clean and soft for eveyday 
make-up. 


In 4 11 tins or 2 9 tubes from Frizells, 1 Cranbourn St., 
London W.C.2 and all good Chemists and Stores. 





The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
Under the distinguished patronage of Donald 
Wolfit, C.B.E Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halstan; Hedley Goodall; Jack Lynn (of the 

Pasadena Playhouse, U.S.A.) 

INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN ACTING 

SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 
Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 
25 Brunswick Rd., Hove 2, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 














THE WORLD'S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


¢ * FOR BOOKS* 


Famed Centre for Theatrical Books 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
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MELVILL’S 
Complete Guide 


to 


AMATEUR 
DRAMATICS 


“ Thorough, 
lively, 
practical, 
sensible, 
entertaining, 
instructive.” 
(FROM THE FOREWORD BX CHRISTOPHER FRY) 


Cloth Demy 8vo. (84 in. x 54 in.), 48 photographs, 71 diagrams, 


326 pages, one inch thick, 30s, net. 


A book that is particularly helpful to those with 
a modest budget; with useful tips on “ The Best 
Use of a Hall.” 


By THE AUTHOR OF 
“* Designing and Painting Scenery for the Theatre,” 
of Makeup,” “ Theatrecraft,” etc. 


_Snotiairr 


“ Magic 











